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ting the receipt of $757,000 from the Con- 

tinental Trading Company, and in “coming 
clean” before the Senate by explaining his part in 
the Continental deal, is not impressive to anyone 
who has followed closely the progress of the Senate 
investigation. It has the hollow ring of a plugged 
nickel. For three years the Senate had been toiling 
to obtain the facts in the matter, and for three 
years Mr. Sinclair had provided no word which 
would help it in its piece of research. Now, after 
being acquitted of criminal conspiracy by a Dis- 
trict of Columbia jury, Mr. Sinclair decides to 
regain some of his lost prestige by making an open 
statement. The time when a statement would be 
of material value has already passed. 

The investigation of the Continental Trading 
Company turned out to be more or less of a side 
line to the investigation of the oil-lease transactions 
involving Mr. Sinclair and former Secretary of the 
Interior Albert B. Fall. The Continental bonds 
Proved to be not the slush fund which the Senate 
had had reason to suspect. The Continental com- 
pany was not a reputable organization, but its only 
connection with the oil leases and political bribery 


‘kz heroism of Harry F. Sinclair in admit- 


seems to be that some of its profits went privately 
to Secretary Fall and to the Republican National 
Committee. The company was evidently created 
as a little arrangement among a group of altruistic 
oil barons. 

Mr. Sinclair has chimed in too late. Little sym- 
pathy need be wasted upon him and scant credit 
upon his explanations. The country will not be im- 
pressed by the grand-stand play of a veteran at the 
game of dissimulation. 


A Friend at Court 


LTHOUGH the United States has never had 
official representation in the Permanent Court 

of International Justice, it possessed until two weeks 
ago a close personal tie with the tribunal at The 
Hague. Among the eleven titular judges was John 
Bassett Moore, American jurist, a man who knew 
international law thoroughly and whose works upon 
that subject were considered authoritative. A former 
member of the American State Department, a 
participant in many diplomatic and juridical mis- 
sions, Mr. Moore has for thirty years stood at the 
top of his profession. In 1921 he was appointed to 
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the Court by the Council of the League of Nations. 
For seven years he has served there, not as a direct 
representative of the United States, but in the 
capacity of a private citizen. Disappointed propo- 
nents of American adherence have been able to 
point out that despite its refusal to join, the United 
States has contributed to the organization of the 
Court through Elihu Root, and to its development 
through the presence of another distinguished jurist. 

Two weeks ago Mr. Moore resigned. His work in 
life has been the study of international law, and one 
of the principal aims in this work has been the writ- 
ing of a history of international law from ancient 
times to the present day. Now, at the age of sixty- 
eight, he proposes to devote his entire time to writ- 
ing. The Court will miss his active participation, and 
the United States will seem farther removed from 
The Hague, but the contribution his work will make 
to the subject of international law is worth more 
than these sacrifices. 

The moot point today is the question of his suc- 
cessor. Will the League Council appoint another 
American, or will it, surrendering the idea that the 
United States can be drawn closer to the Court, 
choose a jurist from one of the member states? The 
former course is one to be hoped for. The United 
States can profit by unofficial participation in the 
Court. The Court can profit by including in its 
personnel an American authority. There are other 
men in this country well fitted to occupy the post 
from which Mr. Moore has retired. 


Hoch! 


OEFHL, Fitzmaurice, and Huenefeld established 
a good batting average in their New York 
paper shower. Lindbergh in his triumphal return 
from Paris had batted 1,800 tons. Gertrude Ederle, 
home from the English Channel, hit in the vicinity 
of 1,200. The Armistice of November, 1918, estab- 
lished a record of 3,000. In the face of these, the 
flyers from the Free State and the Reich did 1,500. 
If this weight of telephone directories, railway time- 
tables, ticker tape, newspapers, and stationery had 
been dumped into their automobile in a single bale, 
their first reception in the United States would have 
been their last. Even one chunky directory of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx, dropped from a twentieth- 
story window on lower Broadway, might have 
wrought considerable damage. Fortunately, New 
York was more considerate. 

New York is distinguished for her hearty recep- 
tions. Boston can be dignified, Chicago more violent, 
and Philadelphia saner, but it takes New York to 
put over a bang-up party. The very presence of two 
welcomers so experienced as Mayor Walker and 
Grover Whalen adds to the levity of gala occasions. 
Neither Mackay nor Thompson nor Nichols can 
compete against this team. 





“Of all the peoples to be found in this city,” said 
Burgemeister Walker, “none has contributed more 
to the making of this metropolis than have the men 
and women who have come from Germany and from 
Ireland.” The right words at the right moment. 
Yet behind flattery lies the solid fact that New 
York likes the flyers, and has adopted them as her 
own. Old scores have been forgotten. Crowds stood 
with heads bare while a brass band played 
“Die Wacht am Rhein.” 


Mr. Borah, Extra Dry 


HE determination of Senator Borah to intro- 

duce a prohibition plank into the Republican 
party platform is finding outlet through stump 
speaking in the Middle West. The gentleman from 
Idaho is haranguing voters in 
the valley regions and impress- 
ing them with the need of clear- 
cut issues in the Presidential 
campaign. Will the voters re- 
spond by clubbing politicians 
and candidates into definite pro- 
nouncements on definite issues? 
Will the politicians be beaten 
into saying what they really 
think, instead of what they 
believe it advantageous to think? No one, not even 
Senator Borah, can be of the impression that this 
will be the outcome. If all politicians were so out- 
spoken and honest as Senator Borah, such a miracle 
might occur. If voters were all as interested in 
political affairs as in Lou Gehrig’s batting average, 
the day of political apathy might be at an end. 
But at present the political ship is crossing the 
doldrums, and even Senator Borah cannot blow 
wind into its sails. 

But while Senator Borah is frank and outspoken, 
he is totally irresponsible in a political way. His 
activities go as the wind listeth, often to the em- 
barrassment of his party. He is a Republican, but 
certainly not a regular. His courage is admirable, 
but the presence of many Borahs in Congress would 
put an effective end to our system of two-party 
government. Unlike Senator Borah, the leading 
Presidential candidates are under obligation to 
their parties. It is only through party organization 
that they may hope to reach the White House. If 
Hoover, Lowden, Watson, and Curtis were to come 
out today with four different sets of policies they 
would embarrass the Republican organization and 
divide it into four camps which would find it hard 
to reunite after the Kansas City convention. Al 
Smith, Governor Ritchie, Jim Reed, and Senator 
Walsh might place Democracy in a similar predica- 
ment. In the case of Hoover, moreover, there is the 
fact that he is a member of the Cabinet and obli- 
gated to support the Coolidge Administration. 
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After all, the candidates are justified, strategically 
at least, in maintaining a discreet silence. After 
June there will be time enough for talking. 

Thus the Western speaking tour becomes only 
an outlet for the excess energy with which Mr. 
Borah seems so amply provided. Senator Borah may 
roar, and roar with reason, but is not likely to 
arouse the Presidential aspirants to action. His 
speaking tour will probably reach the same incon- 
clusive end to which his questionnaire for candi- 
dates was sidetracked. 


Nicaraguan Troubles 


RIG. GEN. FRANK R. McCOY, supervisor 
of the Presidential elections in Nicaragua, has 
returned from Managua to Washington. His voy- 
age has undoubtedly a close connection with the 
affairs of elusive Sefior Sandino, 
who continues, aftersomeeleven 
months, to thumb his nose at 
the United States Marines. For 
all that the Marines have seen 
of Sandino, he may be a myth. 
First he is ill to the death in a 
mountain retreat; next he is 
evacuating El Chipote, leaving 
only deserted barracks behind. 
Presently he has fled the coun- 
try; a few days later his forces descend upon the 
mine region and carry off an American citizen as 
prisoner. He is everywhere yet nowhere. The job of 
cutting through tropical jungles to put him to rout 
is not the easy task it was at first made out to be. 
Even planes cannot determine his whereabouts. 

Nicaraguan Presidential primaries are scheduled 
now for late September and early October. The 
election itself is set for Sunday, November 4. 
If Sandino is not taken by that time, and if his armed 
bands persist in their raids, the elections will not 
be so peaceful as the United States has guaranteed. 
The presence of a rebel at large may not endanger 
the ballot boxes, but it will have a deleterious influ- 
ence upon many voters. It will be easy for the losers 
to make out that the election was crammed down 
Nicaraguan throats at the point of American bayo- 
nets. More than ever, Augustino Sandino will be- 
come the patriot. What then? The Marines will 
have to remain in Nicaragua longer than February, 
1929, the tentative date of their withdrawal. 

This prospect is gloomy. enough to send even the 
most optimistic supervisor home for a conference. 
It is beginning to look as though Nicaraguan diffi- 
culties ran in a perpetual cycle of misfortune: first 
an election, then a revolution, another election, and 
another uprising. The Marines have been active in 
the pursuit of Sandino. They will have to be even 
more active if the job is to be finished in time. 
Having muddled into revolution, it is up to the 





United States to put matters to right, even though 
the process of righting them involves intensive and 
uncomfortable military operations in foreign terri- 
tory. The task is thankless, but unavoidable-under 
present circumstances. 


Brains to the Fore 


HEN all witticisms are at an end, it appears . 
that the Yale-Harvard brain test in English 
literature has made a considerable contribution to 
undergraduate interest in studies. The men chosen 
to take part worked intensively to prepare them- 
selves for it; one of them had tenacity enough to 
take the examination in the hospital under decidedly 
unfavorable conditions. The undergraduate bodies 
regarded it with hardly less interest than they 
would have given to a football game or a track meet. 
Opinions vary as to the difficulty of the exami- 
nation framed for the occasion by Professors C. G. 
Osgood of Princeton, A. K. Potter of Brown, and 
J. Q. Adams of Cornell, but it was one which re- 
quired a thorough knowledge of literature from the 
time of Chaucer well into the Nineteenth Century. 
Mrs. William Lowell Putnam has made a unique 
but valuable contribution tothe academic world 
by providing a fund of $125,000 for the financing 
of annual tests and the awarding of $5,000 in 
books to the victorious university. It promises to 
pull scholarship out of the dusty cell in which it 
has long been incarcerated. 


The Female and the Specious 


EBATERS from Princeton and Smith have 

had a good time trying to decide what kind of a 
place the world will be in 1988. A few days ago in 
Northampton Smith upheld the affirmative and 
Princeton the negative of the proposition, “Our 
grandchildren are to be pitied.” “To manufacture, 
not to create, will be the ambition of 1988,” ex- 
plained the affirmative. “In consequence, our 
grandchildren will know art, music, and literature 
only in retrospect, if they know them at all.” “A 
girl won’t be able to answer the telephone unless 
she’s dressed —or undressed—in keeping with 
the mode and can thus dare her boy friend’s tele- 
photo scrutiny.” Moreover, by 1988 psychologists 
will have stuck enough pins into babies to know 
their every reaction, and will have devised the edu- 
cational process which produces the perfect infant, 
the infant who “knows no tears, no caresses, and 
no naughtiness. There’ll be no mud pies for the 
youngsters of the generation thrice removed.” 
Grandchildren will be one more machine-made 
product in a machine age. They will be blessed with 
longevity, but won’t know what to do with it. A 
standardized and colorless life will be theirs. When 
the Anti-Saloon League, the Fundamentalists, the 
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Ku-Klux Klan, and the D. A. R. have completed 
the work so faithfully begun in the first two decades 
of the Twentieth Century, the country will be 
ruled by mediocrity. 

Against these and other pungent comments the 
negative was able to make little headway. One 
Princetonian hit upon flattery. “Feminism is 
outstanding evidence that humanity is on the up 
grade,” he assured his Northampton audience, 
“and America can consistently look forward to 
bigger and better years.” The audience fell for this, 
but the judges did not. The affirmative won the 
judges’ verdict. 

The gravity of this decision forbids contradiction. 
Our only salvation seems to be the enactment of a 
law for the suppression of collegiate prophets, so 
that we may live for a few years more in ignorance 
of our fate. Prohibitions are easy to obtain now- 
adays, and a law or two more can’t do us any harm. 
Wine is out of the way. It would be a logical step 
to proceed with the abolition of women — particu- 
larly pessimistic ladies from Smith — and song. 


Checking Up the War Chest 
ONSIDERING the haziness of Will Hays upon 


his collection and disbursement of Republican 

campaign funds in 1920, and in view of the charges 

and countercharges which have spread like venom 

through the political system 

since the investigation of the 

Harding oil-lease transactions, 

the Senate is making a wise 

move in undertaking an in- 

vestigation of current campaign 

contributions. By unanimous 

resolution the Upper House has 

agreed to look into the financing 

of Republican and Democratic 

primaries. It will demand an 

accounting from Secretary Hoover, ex-Governor 

Lowden, Senators Curtis and Watson, Governor 

Smith, Senators Walsh and Reed, Governor Ritchie, 

and other men now concentrating upon the road to 
the White House. 

The resolution arranges a committee of five, three 
Republicans and two Democrats, appointed by the 
Vice President. It will be the task of this committee 
to investigate and report to the Senate at the earliest 
possible date “the campaign expenditures of the 
various Presidential candidates in both parties, the 
names of the persons, firms, or corporations subscrib- 
ing, the amount contributed, the method of ex- 
penditure of said sums, . . . and all other facts in 
relation thereto that would not only be of public 
interest but would aid the Congress in any necessary 
remedial legislation.” The word “legislation” is the 
nub of the matter, for legislation is the job of the 
Senate, and unless a Senate investigation works 


toward that end its validity may be questioned. It 
is doubtful if in this case any legislation will follow, 
but at least a check will be had upon the financial 
methods of the several candidates. 

Tue INDEPENDENT has deplored the Senate’s pro- 
clivity for useless investigation, but here is an 
investigation which, even without bringing a new 
bill into the Senate calendar, may work definite 
good. Any move which helps to keep campaign 
funds down is of value. Any step which keeps the 
candidates to a strict accounting is to be encouraged. 
With the Senate as referee, we face the prospect of 
a Presidential battle fought in the open, and free 
from dexterous juggling of campaign figures. 


Why Girls Leave Home 


HE collection of first editions is being carried 

to extremes among the appraisers of literature. 
No well-dressed library is complete without a few 
splendid volumes to which the owner may point and 
remark nonchalantly, “London, 1875. Very rare.” 
Things have reached such a pass that modern pub- 
lishers are insuring the rarity of their own produc- 
tions by printing only a limited number of copies 
and adding the postscript: “The plates of this 
edition were destroyed A.D. 1924,” or 1925, or 
1926, or in almost any recent year. If anyone is 
seeking these obvious frauds as rarities in 1975 it 
will be surprising. 

One of the most recent crimes committed in the 
name of literature was the purchase by Dr. A. S. 
W. Rosenbach, literary horse trader, of the first 
copy of “Alice in Wonderland.” For this opus, 
transcribed in Lewis Carroll’s own hand and illus- 
trated by Carroll himself, Dr. Rosenbach paid a 
paltry $75,259.80. His aim was not to secure the 
volume for his private library, but to gain possession 
of it for resale to some American collector. The 
British Museum made a futile bid of some $50,000, 
but was forced from the auction when Dr. Rosenbach 
continued to raise. Alice is leaving home. 

The sad part about this and other transactions 
of like nature is that the ultimate buyer secures the 
volume not for reading, but for hoarding. He thinks 
he is building a library; actually he is constructing 
a museum. His is not the pleasure of the true bibli- 
ophile, but that of the antiquarian. He is not inter- 
ested primarily in the writing of Lewis Carroll. 
Otherwise he might buy a copy of “Alice” in a 
convenient bookstore at a convenient price. 

Naturally, a volume so rare as the first copy of 
“Alice” cannot be placed on public shelves where 
readers may tear it to pieces in six months’ time. 
It must necessarily become a curiosity. Neverthe 
less, the British Museum would be a far better 
repository for the book than the library of an 
American collector. The best that can be said for 
Dr. Rosenbach is “‘Off with his head!” 
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Religion on the Warpath 


REQUENT attacks are launched against the 
Roman Catholic Church in the United States 
because its clergy are alleged to dictate the 
political opinions of its members. A good Catholic, 
it is said, votes as his priest tells him. He thinks in 
political as well as in religious matters as the church 
wants him to think. But if political meddling may 
be held against the Church of Rome, it may be 
held likewise against the Protestant denominations. 
How far the churches should go in politics is a de- 
batable point; but it is certain that they are going 
farther today than ever before in this country. 
Changing conditions have forced the churches to 
popularize themselves. Ministers of the gospel have 
taken drastic steps to compete against the attrac- 
tiveness of movies, plays, Sunday automobile 
excursions, golf, and other holiday diversions. In 
one direction they have made a point of building 
parish houses and turning them into recreation 
centers, of providing “educational” movies of a 
Sunday, and on week days a diversity of sports and 
an abundance of social functions. In another, they 
have turned their sermons away from strictly 
religious problems, and concentrated upon sociology, 
economics, and politics. The sermon dealing with 
pure theology is becoming continually more rare. 
An example of political activity in the Protestant 
churches is given by various Baptist ministers in 
their support of laws against teaching evolution 
in the public schools. Here theology and politics are 
mixed, but when the fervent Baptist employs his 
energy in coercing State Legislatures, politics pre- 
dominates. Another example of the same tendency 
is provided by the activities of several Protestant 
denominations in favor of pacifism. The churches 
were behind the deluge of propaganda which flooded 
Congress recently and reduced the Naval Appro- 
priations bill from an effective program to a mere 
skeleton. A third example is found in the attitude 
of a majority of the churches toward prohibition. 
The Volstead Act and the Eighteenth Amendment 
were secured largely through church support. No 
one questions the benefits which abolition of the 
saloon has brought to the United States. But there 
is still reason for wondering whether continual ag- 
Itation of a fait accompli strengthens or weakens 
prohibition sentiment. 
_ That the churches are entitled to discuss moral 
Issues bearing upon current events goes without 
saying. They are entitled to any view which they 
choose to adopt, and that view is well worth the 
consideration of others. But if they are going to go 
a step farther, and enter actively into the political 
arena, they would find it well to consider all phases 
of a political problem before launching into active 
campaigning. This they do not seem inclined to do. 


For the most part the churches, in their discus- 
sions of politics, are prone to take a highly partisan 
attitude, and to preserve it without any effort to 
consider both sides of a problem. They determine 
upon one course, however illogical, and stick to it 
with commendable tenacity but frequently with a 
complete lack of reason. It seems to be the habit 
of some churches to consider only one side, or one 
fact, in determining their stand upon a given issue. 
In dealing with evolution certain clergymen, be- 
lieving firmly in the literal Biblical story of the 
creation, arrive at the conclusion that all people 
must be brought to believe in the same way. They 
assume that all people must be driven into con- 
formity, and forget that freedom of belief was the 
hope which brought a considerable proportion of 
the first settlers to North America. They are con- 
cerned not only with their own state of mind, but 
with dictating the thinking of the rest of the com- 
munity through restrictive legislation. Again, the 
churches which took part in the scuttling of the 
naval bill worked upon the assumption that any 
reduction of armaments was a move in the direc- 
tion of peace. They did not consider that under the 
existing set of circumstances an adequate Navy 
was likely to bring a greater ultimate reduction 
than any amount of preaching against new ships. 

In adhering to prohibition candidates, the churches 
have shown themselves even less acquainted with 
practical exigencies. From the premise that “the 
drink habit is an evil” they proceed to the belief 
that any man not a declared dry is a dangerous 
individual. There is no promise today of immediate 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment, and prohibi- 
tion receives less comment in Congress than almost 
any other issue of national scope. Nevertheless, a 
large number of denominations persist in judging 
the worth of a candidate solely by his stand upon 
the wet-dry issue. If he is a dry, the fact overweighs 
any other connections he may have. He may not 
be a good legislator, his views upon more pressing 
topics may not work in the direction of the public 
weal, but so long as he labels himself a dry he has 
the unqualified indorsement of religious bodies. 

It is this kind of thing in which we see danger. 
The churches are often the easy prey of pamphlet- 
eers and propagandists who use them only as a 
means to private ends. And so strong is the urge for 
action that churchmen write letters to Washington 
and participate unwittingly in the dissemination of 
misinformation. 

If the church militant is going to join the political 
ranks as an asset rather than a liability it must 
overcome the inclination for swallowing line and 
sinker the bait offered by professional lobbyists. 
It is entitled to act upon political matters if it 
chooses, but must combine its zeal with a critical 
attitude which takes account of realities as well as 
of theories and ideals. 
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Galliéni and the British 
By T. H. Thomas 


OR long, during the war, there was no more 

popular point of speculation than the ques- 

tion as to why von Kluck at the last minute 
turned away from Paris; but in the variety of ex- 
planations offered as to this mystery one rather 
essential point has been lost sight of. Von Kluck 
was never ordered to march against Paris in the 
first place, and at no time was his general route of 
march in that direction. The first directive issued 
by the supreme command ordered him to drive 
straight on, north of the Oise, to the lower Seine: 
the army directed 


his left beyond them, against Lanrezac. Joffre’s 
main concern, during this phase, was to extricate 
Lanrezac’s flank from this pressure. On the night 
of September 2, while the British were waiting to 
cross the Marne, they were even in some anxiety 
that von Kluck would come upon their bivouacs; 
and that afternoon his left flank, after a fight near 
Chateau-Thierry, actually pushed across the river. 
Thus, by the morning of September 3, the change 
in von Kluck’s general direction had for three days 
been clearly established, and his left wing was 

definitely located 





south of the Marne 





against Paris was 
the one next in line 
— von Bilow’s. But 
while still almost a 
hundred miles away, 
this program was 
abruptly aban- 
doned. At Guise, on 
August 29, Joffre 
made Lanrezac 
strike hard at Bii- 


General Galliéni’s dramatic ‘‘defense of Paris’ with taxi- 
cab legions which he rushed in to stem the German advance 
at the Marne was one of the thrilling stories of the early war days. 
But later delvings into the record have brought into question 
Galliéni’s claims to having been the hero of this crucial battle. 
His own statements to the contrary, the question of von Kluck’s 
turn away from Paris is showa in an unsuspected light by the 
British official history, and documents published in a recent 
volume of the French official history provide a still more drastic 

correction of Galliéni’s own version 


—some fifty miles 
east of Paris. This 
did not mean that 
his right wing would 
not march down in 
front of Paris, but 
it made certain that 
the mass of his army 
was not moving to 
an attack on the 








low’s inner flank; 
and at this jolt Bilow halted, turned south, and 
called for von Kluck to come to his assistance. 
Von Kluck came; and in pursuit of Lanrezac the 
two armies abandoned the direction assigned them 
and swung south — in a course which would bring 
them down well to the east of Paris. All along the 
line the German armies had suffered similar misad- 
ventures, and the supreme command presently 
ratified the change of direction. 

In this new course, von Kluck’s eye was fixed, not 
on Paris, but on Lanrezac’s Fifth Army; and in 
order to cut in under Lanrezac’s flank he drove 
forward sharply to the southeastward. This process 
brought him into conflict with the British rear 
guards; and as a result the British — as well as 
Lanrezac’s troops on their right — could keep a 
fairly close tab on von Kluck from that time forward. 
For example, his change of course began on August 
30; and next day —a week before the Marne — 
the British aviators reported: 


The enemy appears to have completed his westerly 
movement and was today pivoting around to the 
south, large columns having been observed advanc- 
ing in a southerly or southeasterly direction. 


On their way to the Marne the British were taking 
this same direction; and it was abundantly clear 
during the next two days that von Kluck was fol- 
lowing closely after — that he was even thrusting 


fortified area or in 
that direction. Paris was not menaced at the moment. 

This fact was so evident that on that same morn- 
ing Gen. Henry Wilson wrote Galliéni from British 
headquarters suggesting the possibility of the Brit- 
ish turning east against von Kluck the next day — 
“especially if the VIth Army [now under Galliéni] 
which appears to have no longer anybody in front 
of it, should begin a corresponding movement 
bringing it up to line with our left.” Galliéni did 
not respond to the invitation. He was still con- 
vinced that from the orth von Kluck was sweeping 
down on Paris like an avalanche, and sent off to 
Joffre an anxious letter ending: “Without an order 
from you to the contrary, I will strive to hold on 
in Paris as long as possible.” 


ILSON’S letter is one of those that Galliéni 
does:not print in his appendix of documents, 
and he makes no allusion whatever to it in his 
text. Instead, he records that at six-thirty that 
evening he made the startling discovery that “the 
German Ist Army, abandoning the march on Paris, 
was swerving off to the south-east...” Even 
then, as he records, he did not regard the thing as 
proved; he did not report the news to Joffre, and 
that night issued the order: Demain 4 Septembre 
la VIe Armée ne bougera pas. Elle renfoncera son 
front par des travaux défensifs. 
That same night British headquarters sent out 
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its summary of the reports brought in during the 
day by aviators: ““The enemy has been moving in 
an easterly and southeasterly direction during the 
day —on Chateau-Thierry .. .” There followed 
an amazingly full and accurate list of the exact 
locations of the German columns. The French mis- 
sion at British headquarters transmitted regularly 
to Joffre the intelligence reports gathered in there. 
Thus, on the evening of September 3, it was clearly 
understood by the British, by Joffre, by Fifth 
Army headquarters — in fact, by everyone in that 
part of France except Galliéni — that the mass of 
von Kluck’s army was already close down upon the 
Marne or over it, and had been marching all day 
directly away from Paris. 


| pe that night Joffre wrote Sir John French, 
suggesting: “In case the German forces pursue 
their movement to the southeast, away from the 
Seine and Paris, you may judge as I do, that you 
can act best —” going on to outline exactly the 
operation suggested to Galliéni by Henry Wilson. 
A copy of this letter was sent off at 3 A.M. to 
General Galliéni. 

Galliéni, next morning, awaited first the reports 
of the patrols he had ordered out. They confirmed 
that the country in front of them was clear of the 
enemy; and Galliéni at last accepted it as a fact 
that von Kluck had turned away from Paris. He 
went still further, and jumped to the conclusion 
that even the German flank guard had left the 
scene: “‘The 4th Reserve Corps itself had already 
passed the Ourcq and was approaching the Marne.” 
This was not at all the case; but in this belief 
Galliéni had his chief of 


would require several days for Maunoury to march 
down from his present position north of the Paris 
area. Galliéni affirms that he preferred the original 
plan, but explained that he could operate “north 
or south of the Marne according to circumstances.” 

One of the latest volumes of the French official 
history fills a notable gap in Galliéni’s account of 
what followed. Joffre replied that he preferred the 
new possibility now offered, on account of the 
weight Maunoury would add to the offensive. But 
Joffre had already suggested the other plan to the 
British; there was danger of a mix-up, and he ac- 
cordingly ordered Galliéni to arrange directly with 
the British to carry out the new operation. British 
headquarters was now at Melun, only a short dis- 
tance from Paris. Galliéni explained the case to 
them by telephone, and presently there came a 
telegram in answer: 


By your request I am remaining in my present 
position south of the Marne as long as possible, but 
I am prepared to codperate with either the Vth or 
the VIth Armies or with both as the situation may 
necessitate. 


Early in the afternoon, accordingly, Galliéni set 
off by motor to Melun. 

We must now return to the magic carpet of 
Galliéni’s published narrative. He omits all men- 
tion of Joffre’s answer, or of the instruction to ar- 
range things with the British, or of their favorable 
answer. Instead, he reiterates vehemently that at 
this time both Joffre and the British were deter- 
mined not to fight and anxious only to hurry their 
retreat — regardless of the safety of Paris. To avert 

this disaster, without con- 


sulting Joffre he ordered 





staff telephone Joffre that 
the “Army of Paris” 
would be ready either to 
strike east along the 
north bank of the Marne 
(as Joffre had already in- 
dicated), or to cross to 
the south bank and come 
into line beside the Brit- 
ish, By the first plan 
Maunoury would drive 
east of the Ourcq straight 
across von Kluck’s line 
of communications; by 
the second, he could co- 
operate directly with the 
British and add his weight 
to the attack against von 
Kluck’s. line of battle. 
The belief that there \T (EB 
were no Germans left in “EEX 
front of Paris could jus- 
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the Army of Paris to con- 
GUISE centrate all its forces at 
once and attack next day 
straight east toward the 
Ourcq. (The text of the 
order contains neither in- 
struction, but we must 
follow Galliéni’s story.) 
Then, in italics, “the 
decision already taken 
and the orders already 
given,’’ he had his 
chief of staff inform Joffre 
of the fait accompli. “ But 
there still lacked the 
agreement of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and 
above all of the English 
Army. The entire day of 
September 4th was to be 
spent.in obtaining it.” 
On this uphill mission, 
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tify suggesting this move 
south of the river; but it 
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he relates, Galliéni sallied 
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forth to British headquarters. He there gave the 
glad tidings that von Kluck had turned east, — 
which the British had known for about forty-eight 
hours already, — explained his plan for Maunoury’s 
advance north of the Marne, and urged the neces- 
sity of immediate action. “The German Ist Army,” 
he declared, “was marching at a rate which cer- 
tainly exceeded 45 kilometres a day.” He records 
“the impression that his views were not clearly 
understood” — and we may well believe him. He 
complains bitterly that the British staff were very 
repugnant to his idea of fighting; they took refuge 
behind Joffre’s formal orders to keep on retreating, 
as well as various other excuses; and were unwilling 
to come to an arrangement in Sir John French’s 
absence. After a long and fruitless discussion he in- 
sisted on drawing up “a precise note on the basis 
of the plan I had indicated”: the British to halt 
where they were and attack next day, while Mau- 
noury attacked north of the river. A reply was prom- 
ised him as soon as Sir John French returned; and 
on this basis he gave Maunoury his orders and mo- 
tored back to Paris. There, shortly afterwards, he 
received from Melun messages informing him that 
his faint-hearted allies flinched from the battle he 
offered and, in defiance of the instructions he had 
written down, were now retreating one march 
further. Indignant at “these tergiversations on the 
part of British headquarters,” Galliéni records that 
he called up Joffre on the telephone, informed him 
that it was absolutely necessary that the British be 
made to toe the line and codperate in the plan “al- 
ready ordered.” In the face of this determined atti- 
tude, Joffre, “in spite of the directives he had issued 
for a retreat to the Seine, was definitely won over”’; 
and finally acquiesced in Galliéni’s plan for attack- 
ing at once. “He even succeeded, at the last minute, 
in rallying le maréchal French to the idea of turn- 
ing his face eastward .. .” 

Next to the brilliant discovery of von Kluck’s 
change of direction, this victory over the timid 
hesitation of Joffre and French constitutes the basis 
of Galliéni’s claim for the credit of the decision to 
fight the Marne. Almost all French accounts of the 
Marne have accepted this general version: even 
the writers who are fairest to Joffre present Galliéni 
as the hero of the battle on the western flank, while 
the British appear as the scapegoats. Had they but 
responded to his appeal to turn and join with his own 
attack next day north of the Marne, the battle 
would have worked out according to plan: an over- 
whelmingly decisive victory. 

Among the documents Galliéni does not print is 
the note précise he drew up that afternoon at Melun, 
to set down clearly on record the appeal to British 
headquarters. A recent volume of the French official 
history produces it. “At 4.30 P.M.,” we read, “the 
following note was put on paper as the result of the 
conference: 


In conformity with the instructions of the French 
General-in-Chief, the Sixth Army and the B. E. F. 
decided to unite their efforts against the German 
Army which had crossed the Marne. 

To this end, during the 5th of September, the 
Sixth Army will be set in motion towards the east, 
so that the heads of its columns will be at evening 
on the Marne between Lagny and Meaux. On the 
same day the B. E. F. will change front to occupy 
the general line Mauperthuis, Faremoutiers, Ti- 
geaux, Chanteloup, so as to leave the Sixth Army the 
necessary space. 

On the 6th of September the Sixth Army will 
cross the Marne going east. The same day the B. E. F. 
will continue its movement, pivot on its right, either 
the 6th or the 7th, so as to face east, its left joining 
the right of the Sixth Army. 

The two Armies will then be ready to act jointly. 


At every point this record made at the time gives 
the lie direct to the chronicle Galliéni worked up 
during the year that followed. He went down to 
Melun, not on his own, but at Joffre’s order, and 
put up to the British a plan Joffre had already 
agreed to. The British did not refuse to answer, but 
came to a clear and definite agreement. The 
plan was for Maunoury to attack, not toward the 
Ourcq, but to cross the Marne and come into line 
beside the British; and the “immediate action” 
proves to have’ been a battle which the two armies 
were to be ready to undertake on or after the seventh 
of September. It was to give Galliéni the room he 
required south of the Marne that the British re- 
tired one march further that night; they moved 
toward a line agreed upon with him, and in every 
respect carried out their part of the undertaking. 
The messages received from Melun that night were 
the formal notification of the moves he had arranged. 

Galliéni’s narrative, in short, is a shameless 
fabrication. 


HE official history makes clear for the first 

time, furthermore, the real reason which decided 
Joffre to hurry the battle forward, without waiting 
to bring Maunoury south of the Marne. All that, 
however, turned on the changed situation of the 
Fifth Army. It was arranged between Joffre, 
Franchet d’Esperey, and Gen. Henry Wilson — 
and Galliéni only learned of it afterwards. The 
official history makes clear also the real reason 
which led Joffre to hurry the battle forward without 
waiting to bring the Sixth Army south of the Marne. 
The Fifth Army, having crossed the river, had 
shaken clear of von Kluck’s effort at envelopment; 
and in response to Joffre’s appeal, its commander 
agreed (somewhat reluctantly) to turn and fight on 
September 6 — provided Galliéni did not wait to 
cross the river, but attacked on the same day 
along the Ourcq. Joffre at once accepted this plan, 
in place of the one Galliéni meanwhile had been 
arranging with the British. 
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When Mars Becomes an Outlaw 
By Hiram Motherwell 


M. Briand, Foreign 

Minister of France, 

declared in a news- 
paper statement that his 
Government would be 
willing to subscribe pub- 
licy with the United 
States to any mutual en- 
gagement tending to out- 
law war as between these 
two countries. He de- 
liberately adopted the 
formula which had been 


J over a year ago, 


terproposal 


Secretary Kellogg's dispatch of his peace plan 
to the other great powers and M. Briand’s coun- 
Secs brought the outlaw-war con- 

troversy into general discussion. Mr. Motherwell, 
former European correspondent of the ‘‘Chicago 
Daily News,’’ analyzes the situation, the present 
means for déaling with threatening disputes, and 
the newer procedure should the Kellogg treaty be 
adopted. Although the Editors do not entirely 
agree with his conclusions, they publish his article 
as a clear and interesting discussion of the points 

primarily at issue 


of civilized man. In.point 
of fact, the proposal has 
evoked little interest on 
the part of the public. 
The average man in- 
stinctively and rightly 
takes it for granted that 
the major problem of 
human society is not 
going to be solved so 
simply and neatly. 

The instinctive feeling 
of the average man is 
that “there must be poli- 








popularized in this coun- 
try by Senator Borah, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations. This formula was 
utilized in its entirety in the proposal which M. 
Briand made to the United States Government on 
June 20 of last year, that France and the United 
States should renounce war as an instrument of 
their national policy toward each other, and agree 
that the settlement of all disputes between them, 
of whatever nature or origin they might be, should 
never be sought by either side save by pacific means. 
This proposal, after almost a year’s diplomatic 
correspondence, has burgeoned into the following: 
The United States Government has solemnly and 
formally proposed directly to five great powers of 
the world, and indirectly to every nation on earth, 
that “the high contracting parties solemnly declare 
in the names of their respective peoples that they 
condemn recourse to war for the solution of inter- 
national controversies, and renounce it as an in- 
strument of national policy in their relations with 
one another,” and that “the high contracting parties 
agree that the settlement or solution of all disputes 
or conflicts, of whatever nature or of whatever origin 
they may be, which may arise among them, shall 
never be sought except by pacific means.” A draft 
treaty containing these articles has been submitted 
to the Governments of Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, and Japan, with the suggestion 
that after signature by these powers it be open to 
signature by all other Governments in the world 
and become automatically operative as between 
all who have signed it immediately upon ratification. 
Taken at its face value this proposal should be 
one of the landmarks of universal history. The 
solemn renunciation, by all the nations of the globe, 
of the institution of war, which has existed since 
the beginning of time—this grandiose scheme 
should presumably rank among the major efforts 


tics behind it.” There is, 
of course, although not exactly in the technical 
sense which Americans generally ascribe the word 
“politics.” The French people know quite enough 
of war to have a sincere horror of it. The demand for 
guarantees of peace is the major demand of the 
French voter, and M. Briand has become his apostle 
in the réle of peace advocate. In America powerful 
groups, especially those affiliated with the churches, 
insist that our Government take positive action 
which will promote the cause of universal peace. 
Clearly, it is to the interest of both the French and 
American Governments to convince their respective 
constituencies that they are working effectively 
for the abolition of war. The fact that each item 
in the protracted Briand-Kellogg correspondence 
has promptly been made public suggests that the 
discussion has been carried on with an eye to its 
effect on the domestic political situation; for when 
diplomats discuss anything really “important” 
they are wont to be secretive. 


N any case, the first Briand. proposal — that war 
be renounced without qualification by France 
and the United States as an instrument of policy 
toward one another— was exquisitely political. 
The effect of this proposal was that, whereas the 
United States would promise never under any 
circumstances to go to war against France, she 
might still go to war against France’s enemies. 
Such a promise is, in practical European diplomacy, 
equivalent to half an alliance. Suppose that the 
United States and Germany had had such an agree- 
ment in 1914; obviously, however many American 
ships might be sunk by German submarines, the 
“settlement or solution” of this dispute could 
“never be sought except by pacific means.” In 
other words, Germany would have said, “After 
the war is over we shall submit the whole question 
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to neutral arbitration.” A perpetual and unqualified 

promise on the part of the United States that this 
country would never fight France would be a docu- 
ment which the French Government could slam 
upon any diplomatic table in Europe as a strong and 
influential bargaining factor. 

Mr. Kellogg, however eager he may have been to 
please Senator Borah and the pacifists who urged 
that this would be an “important first step,” was 
not willing thus to make the United States a factor 
in intra-European politics. He replied, in suave 
diplomatic language: “I appreciate your ardent 
desire for peace. But why not have still more peace? 
Why not extend the same offer to the leading powers 
of the world?” 

M. Briand replied, in effect: “I yield to no one 
in my devotion to peace; but France has certain 
obligations under the Covenant of the League of 
Nations which might oblige her, in certain circum- 
stances, to go to war.” 

Mr. Kellogg thereupon doubtless re-read the 
Covenant and discovered that the military obliga- 
tions of League members, under that instrument, 
are, to say the least, extremely vague. He suggested, 
accordingly, that a general agreement to renounce 
war as an instrument of policy would not only 
not interfere with France’s commitments, but 
would actually lighten France’s task in maintaining 
general peace in Europe and elsewhere. 

M. Briand’s reply to this, as contained in the 
draft treaty published April 21, was that France 
would certainly join in any general agreement tend- 
ing to outlaw war provided that such agreement did 
not limit France’s right to go to war: 1, in self- 
defense; 2, in defense of existing treaties; 3, in 
compliance with a decision of the League of Nations; 
4, in compliance with any treaty registered with the 
League (which presumably includes all treaties 
contracted since 1919); 5, in the absence of ad- 
herence by any one of the fifty or more nations now 
recognized in the civilized world; 6, in the event 
that any one of these fifty or more nations should 
break the agreement. France, accordingly, solemnly 
covenants never to go to war if the millennium 
should come. M. Briand’s highly technical reserva- 
tions merely restate in more elaborate terms his 
previous suggestion that the nations of the world 
should outlaw not war, but “aggressive war.” 
Mr. Kellogg has formally declined to recognize a 
technical distinction between “agressive” war and 
other types of war. 


HE reason is obvious. Under the system which 

most nations in Europe recognize — and which 
the United States does not recognize — the “‘ag- 
gressor” in any conflict or threatened conflict is 
determined by the Council of the League of Nations. 
The United States has not adhered to the League, 
and consequently does not acknowledge its right 








to adjudicate guilt and innocence in international 
disputes. Practical diplomats know what this solemn 
process of adjudication of guilt amounts to in prac- 
tice. It amounts to a roll call of votes within the 
League Council — and in some degree within the 
Assembly — of nations favorable or hostile to 
the contending parties. Small nations, having not 
the slightest direct interest in the controversy at 
issue, may vote for the French thesis because they 
are under certain political or financial obligations 
to France. Logrolling within the League is to be 
taken for granted as part of the “practical politics” 
of Geneva. 


N any case, determination of the aggressor in an 
international dispute is about the most difficult 
task which international scholarship knows. Na- 
poleon never fought an aggressive war; he invaria- 
bly claimed that his wars were forced upon him 
by his opponents. Fourteen years after the outbreak 
of the Great War scholars are still disputing who 
the aggressor was, with a general consensus that 
there was some guilt on all sides. If the American 
Government were to accept M. Briand’s distinction 
between aggressive and defensive wars, it would in 
effect agree in advance to accept the decision of the 
League concerning all international conflicts, and 
guide its foreign policy accordingly. 

On the other hand, unfriendly critics of Mr. Kel- 
logg’s proposal may point out that if he suggests 
that the settlement of international disputes shall 
never be sought except by pacific means, he must 
have in mind some specific means which he con- 
siders appropriate for such settlement. For inter- 
national disputes will surely continue to occur, and 
Mr. Kellogg is presumably prepared to state whether 
America will submit her interests to the adjudication 
of The Hague Tribunal, or to the International 
Court of Justice, or to some ad hoc mediation, or 
to other agencies. Clearly, the popular instinct is 
right. The reservations or omissions in the Briand- 
Kellogg correspondence indicate that the end of 
war is not yet at hand. The discussion is, if you like, 
merely academic. 

But however academic the discussion, it is well 
to know exactly what is being discussed. Both the 
French and the American proposals imply an inter- 
national or supernational court to render judgment 
when the world’s peace is threatened. But the 
French propose a criminal court (the League) to 
decide who is guilty of disturbing the peace. The 
Americans imply, although this is but a necessary 
inference, a civil court to adjudicate disputes before 
they become acute. 

M. Briand’s criminal court has been in operation 
for nine years. In this period it has taken cognizance, 
or has been summoned to take cognizance, of nine 
cases in which it was plausibly maintained that 
international peace was (Continued opp. page 464) 
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Where 
Will You Take 
Your Air? 


Whether You Are Laying Claim 
to a Home or Merely Leasing 
Breathing Space for a Va- 
cation, the Country Has 
the Correct Item in Its 


Sample Case 


IF ONE CARES TO FLIT ABOUT WHILE DODGING 
UNSEASONABLE TEMPERATURES, ANY GOOD RAIL- 
WAY OFFICE CAN SUPPLY YOU WITH LURING MATTER 
CONCERNING PARADISE INN AT RANIER NATIONAL 
PARK IN WASHINGTON. OR THE MORE RUGGED 
VOYAGER MAY FIND A CIVIC AND PLEASANT WEL- 
COME AT THIS TOURIST CAMP BELOW, A PART OF THE 
MISSOURI PARK SYSTEM IN CARTER COUNTY — 
“BIG SPRING POOL” 
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NEAR ASHEVILLE AND NORTH 
CAROLINA'S HOT SPRINGS YEATS 
KNOB RISES TO A HEIGHT OF 
6,000 FEET. THE VETERAN RE- 
SORTER WILL FIND REST AND 
RECREATION, AND THE HOME- 
STEADER MAY ESTABLISH AS 
FORMIDABLE A COUNTRY SEAT 
AS HE DESIRES 


United States Forest Service 


THE ‘‘THOUSAND ISLANDS" OF 
THEST. LAWRENCE ARE NOTABLE 
FOR THEIR RESIDENTIAL DE- 
VELOPMENT. “IDLE ISLE,’’ ONE 
OF THE THOUSAND, IS CELEBRAT- 
ING THE CUSTOM OF SOME 
STANDING AND _ PROVIDING 
NIGHT ILLUMINATION FOR THE 
SURROUNDING BEHOLDERS 


Fotograms 


© Thompson Brothers 
THE GREAT SMOKY REGION IS A NATIONAL PARK, AND EVEN THE MOST AMBITIOUS REALTOR CANNOT SELL YOU A HOUSE LOT HERE. BUT THE COUNTRY ROUNDABOUT 
IN NORTH CAROLINA AND TENNESSEE IS BEING WIDELY SETTLED BY WEALTHY VISITORS, AND CASUA! RISTS ARE WELCOME IN THE RESERVATION ITSELF 
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IF YOU SO DESIRE, FOR SOME- 
THING LESS THAN THE AMOUNT 
OF A KING'S RANSOM YOU MAY 
PURCHASE A FEW CUBIC FEET OF 
HOLLYWOOD'S MATCHLESS AT- 
MOSPHERE. ON THE UNDERLY- 
ING SOIL YOU MAY ERECT 
ANYTHING FROM A CHATEAU 
TO A HACIENDA AND LEAD A 
LIFE OF FASHION IF NOT EASE 


OR YOU MAY DO AS THIS KANSAS 
CITY MAGNATE DID. HE WANTED 
A LARGE PORTION OF LAND- 
SCAPE FOR HIS OWN AND 
BOUGHT A SIZABLE CLIFF IN 
CAMDEN COUNTY, MISSOURI, 
UPON WHICH TO ERECT HIS 
CASTLE. THERE IS DOUBTLESS 
MUCH SPACE OF JUST SUCH 
MAGNIFICENCE AS THIS GOING 
TO THE HIGHEST BIDDER. ASK 
YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD REALTOR 
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Ewing Galloway Publishers Photo Service 
COCOANUT GROVE IS ONE OF FLORIDA'S MORE CELEBRATED VACATION ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA, OFFERS MUCH IN THE WAY OF BEAUTY AND 


SPOTS. IF YOU LIKE CROWDS AND PALM TREES AND ARE NOT AFRAID OF A PROMISE TO THE SEEKER FOR A SECOND — OR EVEN A FIRST— ESTATE. 
GOOD EXHAUSTING HOLIDAY, CONSIDER THIS THE NEW LIONS BRIDGE SPANS THE BACKGROUND 


Ewing Galloway 
NEAR CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE, IS LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN AND THE TENNESSEE RIVER, IN THE CENTER OF A CELEBRATED AND BEAUTIFUL PART OF THE 
COUNTRY. TOURIST OR MORE PRETENTIOUS SQUATTER, YOU WILL FIND A PLEASANT STOPPING GROUND HERE : 
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Back Stage in Washington 
Forecast for Summer: Very Warm with Thundershowers 


months of monotonous dreariness the Presi- 

dential campaign has at last begun to take on 
the aspects of a real tussle, and there is some hope 
that it may wind up as a spirited affair. It seems that 
your war correspondent was suffering from a case of 
the rams or depression on the Ohio front and now 
frankly confesses that he painted too blue a picture 
of Mr. Hoover. In this spirit 


G O the boys are whooping it up! After weeks and 


prove victorious. But when the voters are in revolt 
one might as well throw all one’s dope sheets from 
the seventh-story window and play cozy with pre- 
dictions and simply balance both sides. In Indiana, 
remember, the man who gets a plurality of the votes 
gets all the delegates to the national convention. 
Hoover might get a very sizable vote, but for him to 
get a plurality or a majority of them would consti- 

tute a victory such as has not 





of contrition he is only too 
ready to admit that Mr. 
Hoover won a stunning victory 
in Ohio and that it will help 
him exactly as much as a 
defeat would have hurt him. 
In other words, where a defeat 
in Ohio would probably have 
put the quietus on the Hoover 
campaign, his victory there 
may very well put him over. 
There are few adjectives too 
strong to characterize the Ohio 





Overwhelming Hoover victories 
in the Massachusetts and Ohio 
primaries on April 24 have pushed 
the Secretary of Commerce even 
farther to the fore of the Presiden- 
tial race. Our correspondent admits 
his pessimism dispelled by these 
signs. “‘ It is really beginning to look 
now as if the slate next fall would 
be Hoover against Al Smith,” he 
writes. And “‘it will be the merriest 
campaign we have seen since 1912” 


yet been produced in this cam- 
paign. With Illinois to the 
north, Ohio to the east, and 
Kentucky to the south, Indi- 
ana may absorb some of the 
Hoover sympathy for which, a 
month ago, it did not seem to 
have the least leaning. 

Mr. Hoover has had his first 
test and has emerged glori- 
ously. Some have termed it a 
victory of Main Street over 
Wall Street. Maybe so. But 








triumph of Mr. Hoover, and I 
am inclined to give him unqualified praise for the 
result. It was a genuine indication of strength. 

But my spirit of elation has not been aroused so 
much by the Ohio returns — they were good enough 
— but by the undoubted evidence that the voters 
are in revolt; and this year there will be a lot of head 
swatting which will produce many political head- 
aches and keep the boys guessing up to the very 
night of election. In Ohio they kicked over the traces 
just as much as they did in Illinois. The defeat of 
Charles H. Innes, Republican boss of Boston, 
proves as fine a piece of shillalah work as I have seen 
in many a day. It was simply perfect. I dare say that 
at the hour this is written — a few days after the 
primary — Mr. Innes’ knob is still throbbing, and 
the boys around city hall have their pockets stuffed 
with alibis and soft explanations. It is not every day 
that you see a city boss defeated in his own wards. 
Mr. Innes is now buddies with William Hale Thomp- 
son, mayor of Chicago, who was defeated for ward 
committeeman. Here’s more power to the elbows of 
the voters and a wager that this head will not be the 
last to fall beneath the guillotine of the season’s 
revolution. 

With this idea very much in mind I proceed to 
throw out several pillows — not to mention more 
substantial bumpers — as I view the prospect of a 
Hoover victory in Indiana. I still maintain that by 
all the cards and theories of politics Hoover ought 
to be defeated in Indiana and the Watson machine 


there is no denying now the 
strength which the Commerce Secretary seems to 
have with the people; and what makes me laugh 
more than anything else is the evident discomfort so 
plainly written on the faces of those who thought 
they had him stopped. When a certain group of 
gentlemen who do not have to give the password to 
get into the White House began to talk that Hoover 
was “stopped” I really believed that they knew 
what they were talking about. 


lz really begins to look now as if the slate next 
fall would be Hoover against Al Smith. The 
Democrats, hungry for office, are beginning to show 
signs that there is only one issue in the South, the 
color one; and prohibition in the still country does 
not amount to an awful lot. As this is written, Smith 
is certain of 502 delegates where he needs 73334 to 
win. There is less doubt about his nomination than 
there is about Mr. Hoover’s. Al Smith will give any- 
body a race for his money. If he is nominated, the 
political dopesters can certainly discard their ancient 
methods of calculating trends of sentiment. It will 
be the merriest campaign we have seen since 1912. 
It will bring out more voters, bitterness, old-time 
campaign stunts, and modern publicity methods 
than anybody can recall. In short, the campaign of 
the fall gives every indication of reviving interest in 
politics to a fever pitch, much blood will be spilt, 
hard names will be called, ears will burn with 
whispering. It looks like a good summer. 
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Our Senatorial Oligarchy 
By Oliver McKee, Jr. 


HEN the 
founding fa- 
thers debated 


the proposed Constitu- 
tion, many feared the big 
States would dominate 
the Union they were cre- 
ating, a domination for 
which the States with 
smaller populations 
would have to pay. That 
was a major reason why, 
in drafting the Constitu- 
tion, its makers gave 
each State the same 


That ours is a popular Government is a school- 
room belief not at all supported by the facts if the 
Upper House of Congress 2s a case in point. Out of 
twenty-nine Senatorial Committees, the largest ten 
States in the Union can boast but five chairman- 
ships for their representatives, and New York, 
Illinois, and Massachusetts have no committee 
chairman. The head of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, one of the most influential figures in 
either chamber of Congress, comes from a State hav- 
ing fewer than half a million inhabitants. A 
Washington correspondent of the ‘‘ Boston Tran- 
script’’ subjects this Senatorial oligarchy to a 

detailed analysis 


consent” of the Senate, 
which the Administration 
wants to take. F. E, 
Warren of Wyoming, a 
veteran of the Civil War 
and a veteran legislator 
as well, has been con- 
tinuously in the Senate 
since March 4, 1895, and 
now heads the Appro- 
priations Committee. As 
such he has more to say 
than any of his ninety- 
five colleagues in decid- 
ing for what purposes the 
Senate will vote to spend 





membership in the Sen- 





ate. Little Delaware,with 

a population of 25,000 in 1770, was granted as much 
of a voice in the affairs of the Senate as mighty New 
York, with over 200,000, or Pennsylvania with 
more than 250,000. The chief concern then was to 
protect the smaller States and prevent their being 
outvoted and dominated by their larger neighbors. 

Today the shoe is on the other foot. The smaller 
States control the Senate of our time in much the 
same way as the larger powers, by their commanding 
place in the Council, exercise the controlling voice 
in the League of Nations. It may not be an absolute 
control, but the preponderance of influence lies 
with the smaller States. Not only do States which 
contain less than a fifth of the population of the 
United States return a majority of the Senate, but 
the Senators from the smaller States stay in power, 
as a rule, longer and thus win possession of major 
committee chairmanships all out of proportion to 
the total number of the voters they represent. A 
fraction of the population of the United States 
sends to Washington a majority of the Senate, and 
what is no less important, it is the Senators from the 
smaller States who, in the main, hold down the key 
positions, thus giving to that fraction an added in- 
fluence in determining the grist of our legislative 
mill. It is an unsuspected development. 

The upper chamber of the seventieth Congress 
reveals again the commanding place which the 
smaller States occupy in the Senate through the 
men they send to this body. Three States, with a 
total population considerably less than that of De- 
troit, head what are generally considered the three 
most important committees in the Senate. William 
E. Borah of Idaho presides over the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and almost single-handed can 
veto any foreign move requiring the “advice and 


the people’s money. Reed 


Smoot of Utah, another small inland State, is the 


third member of the triumvirate, and as head of the 
Finance Committee he decides whether the Senate 
will concur with the House in levying or lifting 
taxes; and after all the power to tax is still the 
power to destroy. It was Smoot, for example, who 
pigeonholed for months the revenue bill sent over 
to him by the House and held it there until the 
Treasury Department had tabulated the March 
tax returns. Each of these men exercises a real 
power. Every Senator has a vote, but it is the com- 
mittee chairmen who bring measures to the floor. 


ORAH, Smoot, and Warren tell us but a small 
part of the story. On the Republican side of 
the chamber the seven Senators with the longest 
service all come from the lesser States. In order 
they are: Warren, Smoot, Borah, Jones of Washing- 
ton (population 1,366,000), McLean of Connecticut 
(population 1,380,000), and Norris of Nebraska 
(population 1,296,000). Then come Curtis of Kan- 
sas (population 2,416,000) and Watson of Indiana 
(population 2,930,000). On the Democratic side, 
Simmons and Overman, both of North Carolina 
(population 2,559,000) lead the list, followed in 
order by Fletcher of Florida, Smith of South Caro- 
lina, and Swanson of Virginia. The smaller States 
are not quite so prominent here. On the Democratic 
side it is the South that has the main advantage 
in point of seniority and the committee honors to 
which seniority is entitled. If the Democrats should 
come into the saddle, the control would still be un- 
representative. For Southern Democrats would 
have most of the committee chairmanships, leaving 
the crumbs falling from the table to Democrats from 
other States. 
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The present Senate is Republican, so a Republi- 
can heads each committee. A list of some of the 
more important chairmanships follows. Note how 
few there are which claim as chairman a man from 
any of the tén most populous States: New York, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, Texas, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, California, Missouri, and New Jersey, 
with an aggregate population, by the 1920 census, of 
over 53,000,000. 

Agriculture and Forestry: McNary of Oregon; 
Appropriations: Warren of Wyoming; Banking and 
Currency: Norbeck of South Dakota; Civil Service: 
Dale of Vermont; Claims: Howell of Nebraska; 
Commerce: Jones of Washington; District of Co- 
lumbia: Capper of Kansas; Education and Labor: 
Couzens of Michigan; Finance: Smoot of Utah; 
Foreign Relations: Borah of Idaho; Immigration: 
Johnson of California; Indian Affairs: Frazier, of 
North Dakota; Interoceanic Canals: Edge of New 
Jersey; Interstate Commerce: Watson of Indiana; 
Irrigation: Phipps of Colorado; Judiciary: Norris of 
Nebraska; Manufactures: McLean of Connecticut; 
Military Affairs: Reed of Pennsylvania; Mines and 
Mining: Oddie of Nevada; Naval Affairs: Hale of 
Maine; Patents: Metcalf of Rhode Island; Pensions: 
Robinson of Indiana; Post Offices and Post Roads: 
Moses of New Hampshire; Privileges and Elections: 
Shortridge. of California; Public Buildings and 
Grounds: Keyes of New Hampshire; Public Lands 
and Surveys: Nye of North Dakota; Rules: Curtis 
of Kansas; and Territories: the late Senator Willis 
of Ohio; Johnson of California will succeed him un- 
der the seniority rule. 

There are a few other committees, relatively un- 
important. Only five chairmanships for the ten 
larger States out of twenty-nine committees. Of the 
larger States, California and Ohio fare not badly. 
But where are New York, Massachusetts, and 
Illinois? Pennsylvania has only one Senator, Reed, 
who succeeded former Senator Wadsworth of New 
York as head of the Military Affairs Committee. 
Two of the big States, Pennsylvania and Illinois, 
have only one representative now in the Senate. 


OMMITTEE chairmen in the Senate are men 
of power, for there, as in the House, the 
committee room is the place where the fate of most 
legislation is determined. The Senate, as the House, 
usually upholds the work and recommendations of 
the committee. Though something depends on the 
personality and force of the individual Senator, a 
committee chairman, as a rule, is the “boss” of his 
committee. His will ordinarily prevails, and for 
this reason competition for the major chairmanships 
is keen. Under the seniority rule the senior Senators 
of the party in control hold down the major chair- 
manships. As a corollary, the longer you stay in 
office, the greater influence you will have over the 
course of legislation. 


Under present conditions, it is much harder to 
remain in the Senate from a large State than from a 
smaller one. New York, for example, has sent to 
Washington Senator after Senator in the past three 
decades, but Warren of Wyoming stays on. A man 
from a big State has to keep one eye constantly on 
his home territory, lest a political rival turn his 
flank in a primary campaign and take his seat 
away from him. A man from a small State, on the 
other hand, is apt to have a correspondingly easier 
time of it. His rivals are fewer, and there is a good 
deal less cover for them to hide behind. A State like 
New York is a great political battleground in itself, 
with political campaigns almost national in their 
magnitude and scope. A man like Wadsworth will 
work himself up to a place of power in the Senate, 
the occupant of a major chairmanship, and then, by 
alienating a small group of drys in his own party, 
will be defeated and give his seat to a Democrat. So 
two Democrats today represent the Empire State, 
both junior men in service, with the result that New 
York can boast no committee chairmanship. Borah, 
Smoot, and Warren, however, feel a reasonable 
security about their lines of communication. With 
only a few hundred thousand people at home they 
can sleep more peacefully at night. 


A FURTHER point may be noted. Idaho must 
feel proud of Borah as must Utah of Reed 
Smoot. They occupy the seats of the mighty in the 
councils of the nation, and Utah and Idaho share 
materially in the reflected glory. New York, Massa- 
chusetts, or Michigan, on the other hand, have not 
so much to gain from claiming as a son one of the 
“elder statesmen” in Washington. A leader of the 
Senate looms larger in a city of 50,000 than he does 
in a metropolis of 5,000,000. All the world goes to 
Paris, with the result that Paris does not get excited 
when a mere American millionaire visits it. Retire 
to private life one of its big Washington leaders, and 
the people of a State of 500,000 or so would feel they 
had lost their place in the sun. So they keep their 
Senators in Washington, for that means increasing 
power in the affairs of the nation. 

The small States seem secure in their hold over the 
Senate even though the control which they exert is 
not concerted. They do not necessarily stand to- 
gether as a bloc, as do the agricultural States. The 
ascendancy of the lesser States does, however, 
accentuate the unrepresentative character of the 
Senate by reason of the equality of representation. 
If he has ambitions to be a Senate leader, the aspir- 
ing young man of tomorrow had better betake him- 
self to one of the “pocket borough” States, the 
smaller the better. If he does so, he will have a much 
better chance of realizing his ambition to become a 
leading man in the Senate, in the words of Glad- 
stone, “that remarkable body, the most remarkable 
of all the inventions of modern politics.” 
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us alarming news: “If the hat manufactur- 

ers knew how many other men are talking 
about the advantages of going hatless and just wait- 
ing to gather up courage to take the step, they would 
very promptly realize that a ‘silly idea’ is threaten- 
ing to become a serious menace to an established 
industry.” 

And in the same editorial a somewhat bolder 
analyst is quoted — in italics — as follows: “Jf I 
were a hat manufacturer I would call my competitors 
and plan to bead off this movement which might seri- 
ously burt the hat industry.” 


* * * 


A RECENT editorial in Printers’ Ink brings 


Now don’t get excited — yet. The situation has 
not yet actually injured the hat game; it hasn’t 
even menaced it, so we gather, nor is it even now 
becoming a menace. But this “threatening to be- 
come a menace” — surely no sensible man can af- 
ford to shrug away the grim purport of this pregnant 
phrase. In fact, it appears that just as soon as the 
men get up their nerve and find the right sort of 
leader to keep them well inflamed, they may — 
mark you, I say may — simply lay aside their hats 
whenever they happen to feel so inclined. They’re 
talking about it already — that we know; not mere 
conjecture, but a cold fact. And although not many 
men have so far actually had the courage to appear 
entirely hatless, there can be no doubting that a 
disastrously large number of men will attempt the 
ruse of wearing the same straw hat they wore last 
summer, certainly as insidious a form of treachery as 
even the Reds of Moscow might devise. (Yoo-hoo! 
O Sec-re-ta-ry Kel-logg!) Well, what’s to be done? 
The answer, I believe, lies in education. Point out 
to the public the obvious benefits of wearing a hat, 
and the equally obvious folly, to say nothing of the 
mortal peril and moral degradation, of not wearing a 
hat. Make men proud to wear a hat — and prefer- 
ably a new hat. Why, even now I daresay that the 
minions of Earnest Elmo Calkins are wrestling with 
some such syllogism as this: “Man is the intellectual 
superior of the lower animals! The lower animals do 
not wear hats!! Be a man and wear a hat!” Depict 
the hat as a sure-fire cure for baldness; go on and 
tell ’em how “Hed-Eze Hats Just Don’t Get Along 
With Dandruff.” Explain how the shade of a hat 
brim will prevent cataract and myopia, and how 
8,794 members of the American Ophthalmological 
Society have so testified; mention the names of 
famous society leaders who a/ways wear hats, not 
to mention the effect of a hat upon one’s bridge 
game, business success, or marital happiness. Fire a 


If You Know What I Mean 


few life-insurance statistics at them, and tell how to 
get the most results out of hat wearing, namely, by 
never wearing any hat longer than a week. Describe 
in detail the incalculable benefits accruing from a 
great variety of colors, and how no two heads are 
fitted by Nature for precisely the same kind of hat. 
(Offer to test their heads by means of a machine in- 
vented, preferably, by an employee of the United 
States Bureau of Standards.) Pack all hats for retail 
purposes in imitation polychrome Venetian leather, 
with the suggestion that such hatboxes may be 
ultimately used for trinket containers or bridge 
prizes by milady. Raise the price on all bats! And 
don’t forget to tell the story about William Penn 
and his passion for wearing his hat. 


Inter-office memo by E. E. C. : “Have R. H. 
check up hat-habits of historic personages. Test 
consumer appeal and resistance of hat like Wm. 
Penn’s. My thought is that we could put it across.” 


* * * 


Does anyone doubt that such a campaign would 
be a smashing success? No, I thought not. Certainly, 
something has to be done —and quickly, too. A 
pity, though, just as everything seemed to be going 
along so smoothly; the Great War fading away, the 
trouble in Nicaragua quieting down, the new Ford 
on the market, and now this thing has to bob up! 

At that, I’m not so sure that it isn’t merely a 
scare, a sort of hysteria among the hat makers. Af- 
ter all, men are just talking — and I guess that 
fellow was about right who said that men were 
sometimes nothing but big overgrown kids — they 
haven’t really done anything yet. Maybe they never 
will get their courage up. And maybe the whole 
thing will simply blow over. Lordy, Lordy! I hope so. 


* * * 


It’s wonderful what a few years of retirement 
from the Army will do for a man. Here’s the debonair 
William Mitchell, former acting chief of the Army 
Air Service and in that capacity a temporary 
brigadier general, now bobbed up again with his 
aérial invasion scare, to say nothing of his “war 
diary.” And guess what’s happened! He’s a general. 
Yessir, in both magazines which are printing his 
stuff I read of Major General So-and-so, Brigadier 
General This-and-that, Colonel What’s-his-name, 
General Pershing, and, although he resigned from 
the Army as a colonel, General Mitchell. He skipped 
three grades and an act of Congress while the rest of 
the colonels were still plugging along in the old- 
fashioned way! Sweet are the fruits of retirement! 


C. W. M. 
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Readers and Writers 


three studies of the man and his 

work have appeared: “Thomas 
Hardy: Poet and Novelist” (Knopf), by 
Samuel C. Chew; “Thomas Hardy and 
his Philosophy” (Lippincott), by Patrick 
Braybrooke; and “A Study of Thomas 
Hardy” (London: Sawyer), by Arthur 
Symons. Of the three Mr. Chew’s is the 
most substantial and the most satisfac- 
tory survey, although no longer than Mr. 
Braybrooke’s; but those who have had 
the cynical curiosity to read any of the 
latter’s many critical volumes will not be 
surprised to learn that he has failed as 
signally with Hardy as with Kipling, 
Shaw, Chesterton, Barrie, Morley, and 
Sir Edmund Gosse — not to mention the 
inoffensive (if often unimportant) people 
whom he has discussed under such titles 
as, “Peeps at the Mighty,” “Some God- 
desses of the Pen,” and “Novelists We 
Are Seven.” 

Mr. Chew’s book first appeared in 1921, 
in the series of Bryn Mawr Notes and 
Monographs, and is now addressed to a 
wider public in “revised and slightly en- 
larged form.” It is a systematic study 
in seven chapters, with a bibliography. 
Symons, on the other hand, has issued in 
a limited edition a characteristic medita- 
tion upon the works of Hardy, which does 
not aim at comprehensive treatment, but 
which is as exasperating and as stimulat- 
ing as only Symons can be. He is more 
concerned with Hardy’s prose than with 
his verse, and he turns constantly to 
French literature for his comparisons, 
bringing with him that now faint aroma 
of the ’nineties which is a peculiar and 
indelible quality of his criticism. 

That criticism of Symons might be 
described as literature seen through -a 
temperament; it is not criticism in the 
sense of that word understood by Mr. 
Chew or Sir Edmund Gosse. Mr. Chew, 
for example, is one of those who esteem 
Hardy as a poet more highly than as a 
novelist. “Poetry,” he writes, “has a way 
of outlasting prose, and though there are 
still good judges who deny to Hardy equal 
tank as a poet with that which he holds 
as a novelist, though his poetry has not 
yet obtained the universal recognition to 
which it is entitled, and though several of 
the novels have as good a chance of ‘im- 
mortality’ as any fiction of the last half- 
century, nevertheless the ‘concise and 
quintessential expression’ /attained by 
thythmic form makes it likely that in 
Hardy’s case, as in Meredith’s, the poetry 


G three the death of Thomas Hardy, 


will outlast the prose, though Time will 


do its accustomed winnowing.” 
As an impenitent champion of the 


By Ernest Boyd 


novels of both Hardy and Meredith, as 
against their poetry, I have always argued 
the opposite case; but if Mr. Chew con- 
tents himself with so moderate a state- 
ment of his argument, wisely leaving it to 
posterity to confound us, I will say no 
more than that his exposition of Hardy’s 
poetry almost persuades me to re-read it. 
Arthur Symons, having referred to the 
difficulty of re-reading fiction, as con- 
trasted with poetry, confesses that 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 
BP ee Ficrion “" \" fe 


Toucoutou. By Edward Larocque 
Tinker (Dodd, Mead). 

Mr. Hodge and Mr. Hazard. By Elinor 
Wylie (Knopf). 

Bewitched. By Barbey d’Aurevilly 
(Harper). 

The Land of Green Ginger. By Wini- 
fred Holtby (McBride). 





GENERAL 


Possible Worlds. By J. B. S. Haldane 
(Harper). 

Lafayette. By Joseph Delteil (Min- 
ton, Balch). 

Thomas Hardy. By Samuel C. Chew 
(Knopf). 

Poems in Praise of Practically Noth- 
ing. By Samuel Hoffenstein (Boni 
& Liveright). 











Hardy’s novels are among those few which 
he can read again. “Is it, I wonder, on 
account of that concealed poetry, never 
absent, though often unseen, which gives 
to these fantastic or real histories a mean- 
ing beyond the meaning of the facts?” 
And his conclusion is: “I am inclined to 
question if any novelist has been more 
truly a poet without ceasing to be in the 
true sense a novelist. The poetry of his 
novels is a poetry of roots, and it is a 
voice of the earth.” 


UT of the eighteen volumes which 
constitute the collected novels and 
stories of Hardy, there are several which 
most critics, however zealous, will dismiss 
as negligible. As to which are his best, I 
imagine that the general consensus of 
opinion will agree with Mr. Chew: “The 
Return of the Native,” “Far From the 
Madding Crowd,” “The Woodlanders,” 
“The Mayor of Casterbridge,” “Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles,” and “Jude the Ob- 
scure.” Mr. Symons might not agree to 
this choice, for I notice with amazement 


that he mentions “A Pair of Blue 
Eyes,” Hardy’s third novel to be pub- 
lished and the first to appear over his 
name, as “that subtle and strong and 
extraordinary novel.” Mr. Chew refers to 
its immaturity, its sensationalism in the 
manner of Wilkie Collins, and its debt 
to Dickens. None of which, to put it 
mildly, suggests anything very subtle 
about the novel. 

In a sentence which sums up his adverse 
opinion of “A Pair of Blue Eyes,” Mr. 
Chew also states succinctly what is the 
peculiar quality of this novelist’s genius, 
as illustrated in his major works. “What 
the novel lacks is just that quality which 
Hardy was to possess to a degree equalled 
by no other English novelist: the ability to 
read into a series of happenings to a group 
of unimportant people in a remote dis- 
trict a universal application, a suggestion 
of the inescapable one-ness that enfolds 
all human affairs.” That, I think, is the 
finest and the fairest test by which to 
judge the worth of Hardy’s contribution 
to English fiction, and it explains why Mr. 
Chew calls “A Laodicean” the “weakest 
of Hardy’s books,” why he is lukewarm 
toward “The Trumpet-Major,” and why 
he regards “The Hand of Ethelberta” as 
“quite insignificant.” 


T does not explain why Arthur 
Symons can speak of “A Laodicean” 
as “that strahge and subtle novel, woven 
together with the learned casuistry of a 
Jesuit.” It was written when Hardy was 
convalescing after a serious illness and, as 
Mr. Chew points out, evidences of “a 
continued abeyance of the imaginative 
powers” are plentiful. Yet, in the main, 
what Arthur Symons admires in Hardy’s 
prose is what Mr. Chew admires, but the 
former is more esthetic, more impres- 
sionistic in his criticism. In fact, by an 
interesting coincidence, Mr. Chew refers 
to Lionel Johnson’s “The Art of Thomas 
Hardy,” the earliest study of Hardy to be 
published, as “a carefully wrought, elabo- 
rate, Pateresque, perhaps over ‘literary’ 
monograph by a man of delicate sen- 
sibilities, whose catholic sympathies in 
literature enable him to rise above the 
fundamental philosophic differences that 
divide him from Hardy.” And the de- 
scription very aptly applies to the study 
of Arthur Symons. 

Those who know their Hardy and are 
aware of the idiosyncrasies of Symons will 
read his book with pleasure, but Mr. 
Chew has written a more sustained and 
critical work, which can take its place 
beside the best, and above most, of the 
English volumes on the subject. 
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The Forerunner of the Fascists 
A Review by Van Wyck Brooks 


NICOLO MACHIAVELLI THE FLOR- 
ENTINE. By Guiseppe Prezzolini. 
Translated from the Italian by Ralph 
Roeder. New York: Brentano’s. $3.50. 


F the various forms of literary art 
O biography, few will deny, has re- 
vealed during these latter years 
the most interesting and the greatest 
number of variations. Signor Prezzolini’s 
life of his great fellow Florentine offers us 
still another biographical form which has 
borrowed something from certain types of 
the contemporary novel and is altogether 
fresh, original, and engaging. Signor 
Prezzolini is, we gather, a “black shirt” 
who sees in Machiavelli the remote but 
indisputable progenitor of the Fascist 
philosophy; but he is no propagandist, 
fortunately, and he is deeply in love with 
his subject. His book is highly impres- 
sionistic, yet he is able to say that he has 
given us facts not to be found in the 
formal biographies; and he has certainly 
conveyed a spirit and a reality that are 
beyond the reach of the formal biogra- 
phers. Villari, in particular, veiled his eyes 
from the more Rabelaisian elements of 
Machiavelli’s life and character, whereas 
our present author veils his eyes from 
nothing. The result is a picture which we 
can only take as a “true image,” the pic- 
ture of a veritable Renaissance gaillard in 
whom the capacity for intense, austere 
thought was mingled with the raffish 
traits of a Villon or a Benvenuto Cellini. 
Signor Prezzolini is Rabelaisian, not 
only in his point of view, but in his literary 
method as well. His account of Nicolo’s 
childhood and youth are in the true spirit 
of the author of the history of Gargantua. 
(And let it be added that the translator 
has transferred the sprightly Italian of 
the writer into an English that admira- 
bly corresponds with that of Urquhart.) 
Nicolo, he says, was “born with his eyes 
open,” and what he failed to see is not 
mentioned in the Italian dictionary. He 
learned much, perhaps everything, from 
the street. “‘Nicolino played hide-and- 
seek, blindman’s buff, tag, tops, tipcat, 
quoits, seesaw, football, hare-and-hounds, 
forfeits, slap-the-dunce, jumping-board, 
standing on his head, touch-iron, hot 
cockles, cuckoo, ppillory, checkers, 
draughts, boxing and catching, hide-the- 
hat and last-man-out. Nicolino was acro- 
bat, actor and dancer, a bladder-blower, a 
builder of puppets, a deviser of decoys, a 
retailer of stilts, pop-guns, drums, pin- 
wheels and Jack-in-the-boxes; and Nico- 
lino was a slick little polisher of balls and 
tablets. . . . He published his first com- 
positions on the walls and pavements of 


Florence, with chalk or a nibbled pencil; 
there his first invectives appeared, his 
first judgments on his fellows, his first 
messages; there he wrote his first ‘Floren- 
tine chronicles.’” The child was father to 
the man, and to the end of his days the 
strain of the street urchin was dominant 
in this philosopher who, when he went 
into his study to write in the evening, 
donned the court costume that seemed 
appropriate to the nobler thoughts that 
possessed him. 


HAT Nicolo was human-all-too-hu- 
man Signor Prezzolini abundantly 
shows. His morals were always the morals 
of thestreet urchin, his mistresses innumer- 
able, his appetites inordinate, but his heart, 
said his long-suffering wife, was “as big 
as my lap, and generous, couldn’t call his 
heart his own.” But the other side of his 
nature was always the strongest. “Every 
evening, in his study,” says Signor Prez- 
zolini, “‘a new soul rises, which claims and 
pursues its own life. It bids him up and 
don once more his official robes and evoke 
the great men of antiquity;” and he was 
able to say, in reply to some man who ac- 
cused him of teaching tyrants the art of 
conquering power: “True, I have taught 
tyrants the art of conquering power, but 
I have taught nations as well the art of 
conquering tyrants.” He had only one 
thought, one passion, one ideal — the life of 
the state, to which he dedicated himself 
wholly; and he sincerely believed in the 
necessity of tyrants. The generality of 
men, he thought, were incapable of free- 
dom and desired nothing but to evade all 
responsibility; and the tyrant he looked 
upon as a scapegoat who took upon him- 
self all the cares and responsibilities of the 
people. But if this led to what has gen- 
erally been considered the baseness of 
Machiavellianism it was grounded in a 
most pious wish for the welfare of the na- 
tion. “I love my country,” he wrote, 
“more than my very soul.” He saw Italy 
disunited, in perpetual danger of being 
subjected to Spanish rule. “There was,” 
says Signor Prezzolini, “far too much 
art, beauty and luxury in Italy. And there- 
fore too much slackness and cowardice. 
What that wretched land needed was a 
man to set it back, with a little healthy 
barbarism, and make it less craven in war 
and more united in peace.” And when 
someone asked Machiavelli what device 
his banner would bear, he dipped his fore- 
finger into his wineglass, traced on the 
table his banner and wrote: “Italy 
United, Armed and Unfrocked.” 
For this reason Signor Prezzolini is 
only speaking the truth when, at the end 


of his book, he sees Machiavelli at Napo- 
leon’s ear, reminding him that he was 
born Italian and spurring him to raise the 
first national army, supporting Victor 
Emmanuel II when that prince zealously 
declined to renounce the national consti- 
tution, conferring with Count Cavour, 
entering Rome with Mazzini, returning 
to Rome with Cadorna, guiding Crispi, 
and escorting Mussolini in the march 
on Rome. Whatever his philosophy has 
meant for the world in general, it has 
meant nothing but good so far as “Italy 
United” is concerned, whatever one may 
think of the value of that ideal. And, as 
Signor Prezzolini says, Machiavelli 
achieved a real revolution for the Italians 
also by proclaiming his own inner liberty, 
by withdrawing from the world in later 
life and rendering formal tribute to his 
civil and religious masters. As for the 
need of despotism, our author justifies it 
in terms not Christian, indeed, but char- 
acteristic of the rea/-politik of the Renais- 
sance: “Men are scum. They are greedy, 
miserly, lustful, faithless, thankless, sel- 
fish... . This scum needs a hand to 
shape it, to blend and form it and make it 
perforce a little less yielding, verminous 
and invertebrate. The high. ceramic art of 
moulding scum is politics. The potter is 
always a despot: he may wield a spit or 
knead spittle, he may boast himself in- 
spired of God or stand attainted of in- 
fernal traffic, but he sets the mould and 
gives a value to what has none.” This is 
hardly a view that most of us can accept, 
but it is perhaps a justifiable view in 
decadent times among decadent peoples. 


HOUGH the book is no formal biog- 

raphy, Prezzolini contrives to touch 
upon almost every conceivable aspect of 
his hero’s life and character in such a way 
as to make him vividly alive. His friend- 
ship with the “wise” Guicciardini, his 
love for the notorious Barbara Barbera, 
his style — “the olive-style, dry, nervous, 
pithy and cogent, without shadows,” 
his culinary tastes, his dreams of a revival 
of Roman greatness, his relations with the 
Borgias and the Medici are all thrown 
into high relief, sometimes merely in a 
paragraph or two— sufficient, however, to 
convey in every case the essence of the 
subject. Perhaps the most appealing part 
of the book is the conclusion, in which we 
see the hero of so many vicissitudes in the 
days of his disgrace, “alone, poor, for- 
saken, bereft, naked, a great chill at his 
heart,” the prey of “wrath and remorse 
that left him aching in every limb, like a 
man flayed alive.” With many comic ele- 
ments, his life was still a tragedy. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


The Man Who Knew Coolidge. By Sin- 
clair Lewis. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $2.00. 


INCLAIR LEWIS has turned from 

comedy to burlesque. Lowell 
Schmaltze, constructive and Nordic citi- 
zen of Zenith, companion to George 
Babbitt, and classmate of Cal Coolidge, 
delivers six illuminating monologues on 
life in general and Lowell Schmaltze in 
particular. He talks of Washington and 
the President, digresses on poker, women, 
and the broadening influence of motor 
travel in Dakota, and delivers — also in 
the first person — a fine, inspirational ad- 
dress on the basic and fundamental ideals 
of Christian American citizenship. The 
sum of it all is that Sinclair Lewis has 
turned from ironic portraiture to carica- 
ture. In “Babbitt” he was at his best, but 
since then, as the violence of his feeling 
for small-town hypocrisy and conceit in- 
creased, his books have expressed his 
contempt in mounting emphasis upon 
caricature rather than more subtle irony. 
“The Man Who Knew Coolidge” is 
character monologue setting off the 
brilliance of Lewis’ mimicry. But the 
Kiwanians may utter the last triumphant 
shout. “Babbitt” is certainly one of our 
great American novels, but the same 
cannot be said of “ Arrowsmith,” “Elmer 
Gantry,” or “The Man Who Knew 
Coolidge.” Mr Lewis’ zeal for reform is 
Tunning away with his judgment as a 
novelist. Lewis, once the most promising 
of our novelists, has been apparently side- 
tracked in Zenith and its environs. The 
Middle West in burlesque has absorbed 


his creative imagination. 
xs*x* *& *& & 


If You Go to South America. By Harry L. 
Foster. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $3.00. 


GLORIFIED _ guidebook with 

glimpses into the life, history, and 
customs of each country, appreciations of 
the ancient charm of cities, and the 
beauties of rivers and mountains in 
cleverly coined and quoted phrases — but 
a guidebook, no more, no less. The style 
is conversational, even chatty, which is a 
merit or demerit, according to the taste of 
the reader. A very useful volume destined 
to be a godsend to many an inexperienced 
traveler in South America. Every route, 
place of interest or amusement, hotel, or 
emergency is conscientiously dealt with; 
and, with this book in hand, if you get 
lost, or involved with the local authori- 
ties, or fail to see all the strange sights of 
this strange continent, it will certainly 
not be the fault of Harry L. Foster, trav- 
eler extraordinary. There seem to be two 


sides to this man. One is the adventurer, 
the tropical tramp, wandering on foot 
through the countries and jungles back of 
beyond, joyously taking adventures as 
they happen, as instanced in his earlier 
books. On the other side we have the 
clever courier, knowing every turn of the 
tourist lanes, and planning for the com- 
fort and interest of the South American 
tourist. He writes for two kinds of people. 
For one, the adventurous flavor of un- 
guided travel. For the other, this very 
informative book. 
xe ee € 


Stained Sails. By John T. McIntyre. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2.00. 


RAWING presumably from the 
early life of John Paul Jones, the 
author of this mild romance has conjured 
up a colorful picture of the old shipping 
town of Whitehaven on the Solway. There 
are the grubbing merchants, the restless 
ships that come and go between England 
and the wide ports of the world. There is 
John Paul, mate on a slave trader, and 
thereby scorned by the girl he loves. 
There is a day when Captain Jones returns 
from the Colonies, where he has migrated, 
to raid the shipping in his old home port 
in the name of American Independence. 
Beyond this, Mr. McIntyre has added his 
own ideas of religion, ethics, love, psy- 
chology, and the allied integers of the 
human spirit. It is an engaging tale — 
slight and quickly sketched. 


ese ee & 


Life and I. By Gamaliel Bradford. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.50. 


EADING this book one constantly 
remembers that Gamaliel Bradford 
is that same one who has made so many 
acute and revealing studies of the souls of 
particular men and women. To him we 
owe the “psychograph” and much of the 
leavening that is now prescribed for all 
biographical bread. The memory of his 
assured success in the character portrai- 
ture of individuals acts to counsel some- 
what a growing feeling of exasperation 
with this new work. For Mr. Bradford 
would have done for the soul of man what 
he has been able to do in the past for the 
souls of individual men and women. He 
would have related man to the world, 
written “An Autobiography of Human- 
ity,” which is the subtitle of “Life and 
I.” But for all his own humanity, his 
kindliness of heart and ardent sincerity of 
purpose, despite all these his undeniable 
capabilities which went into the planning 
and execution of an ambitious task, “Life 
and I,” chapter by chapter, is embarrass- 
ingly disappointing. 


The “1” is, of course, not Mr. Bradford 
alone. It is a conventionalized general 
ego, a composite of I’s that have been and 
are. This “I” force is considered in rela- 
tion to the abstractions — love, beauty, 
power, thought, the Christian ideal, and 
the mystery of God. What chiefly emerges 
from Mr. Bradford’s consideration is a 
catalogue of rather obvious and blunted 

eneralities, further made pointless by an 
insatiable need to quote aptly — a cata- 
logue that resembles Man’s autobiography 
in much the same way that a Cook’s 
Tours brochure resembles an epic of 
civilizations. What was to have been 
another “Dance of Life” does not come 
to any appreciable fruition. Those many 
of us who are genuinely indebted to Mr. 
Bradford for the incisive charm of his 
“psychography” embodied in the pub- 
lished volumes of his “portraits” will 
prefer to remember him for that. 


*e ek * 


The Patriot. By Alfred Neumann. New 
York: Boni & Liveright. $2.00. 


AUL, the mad son of Catherine the 

Great and Peter III, is the center of 
Mr. Neumann’s dramatic intrigue. About 
the Mad Czar the plotters within the 
ministry lay their plans, and the ring- 
leader, Peter Pahlen, the only one whom 
the emperor trusts, orders the coup a’ état. 
History has given Pahlen, the “Patriot,” 
a different part, but for Mr. Neumann’s 
purposes, history is adaptable to the ends 
of strong drama. It is also unpleasant 
drama, dealing as it does with Russia in 
her blackest years, and Russians at the 
lowest ebb of their subservience to their 
monarchs. But of itself it is well con- 
structed, and absorbing for its grim sor- 
didness if for no better reason. 


A Daughter of Venice. By Ysabel De 
Witte. New York: Rae D. Henkle Co. 
$2.00. 


OMEBODY is forever shrugging his 
shoulders or curling a fine patrician 
lip in this bit of elegant pastiche. Roses and 
the twanging of lutestrings fly through 
the languorous air, into the arms and ears 
respectively of high-born damsels inno- 
cent but impetuous. A malevolent hunch- 
back lurks in the shadow of a bridge. The 
smooth-limbed villain cries: “Ho, varlet, 
my horse!” And, after the usual complica- 
tions, the most unpleasant characters are 
killed off by knife, tiger, rack, or rope — 
and the least unpleasant allowed to live 
after all. The book is said to have had 
large sales on its premier publication in 
London last year. It is just the book to 
give to an invalid. 
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The Story of the Week 


N April 29, the British High Com- 
O missioner in Egypt, Lord Lioyp, 

delivered an ultimatum to the 
Government in Cairo. Simultaneously, 
five British warships detached themselves 
from the fleet base at Malta and started 
a race across the Mediterranean to 
Alexandria Harbor. In London, Foreign 
Minister Sir AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN waited 
grimly for word that the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment had either accepted his demands 
or thrown them on the floor of Parlia- 
ment as a gage of battle. 

The immediate situation which called 
forth this uncompromising display of 
force upon the part of Great Britain 
seems not, on the face of it, of vital im- 
portance. Some weeks ago the Chamber 
of Deputies in Cairo amended the present 
statute which gives police forces the right 
to interfere with public meetings which 
they feel may lead to disorder. The 
revised procedure would have made it 
illegal to disband any meeting except at 
the request of its organizer or in case 
severe riots actually began. Heavy 
penalties were provided for officers in- 
terfering with meetings upon any other 
provocation. Although the bill had been 
passed by the Chamber, it had not yet 
been debated in the Senate. On April 30 
it was to have been brought up for 
discussion with approval almost a fore- 
gone conclusion. Sir Austen, feeling 
apparently that it would be easier to 
halt its passage than to ignore its pro- 
visions afterwards, adopted the most 
drastic means at his command. 

The show of force had its effect. On 
April 30 and May 1 secret sessions of 
both Chambers were held, and the Cabi- 
net was convened by Premier Nanas 
Pasha. As a result, well within the time 
limit set by the British note, the Cairo 
Government delivered its written ac- 
quiescence, stating that consideration 
of the measure by the Senate would be 
postponed until November, but protesting 
at the same time against this interference 
in internal affairs. London has not yet 
indicated whether this partial compliance 
will be satisfactory. But it is assumed 
that with a probable warning against 
considering the measure in November 
or at any other time, the matter will 
be dropped to take its place in the long 
line of similar incidents which are the 
trials of empire in Egypt. The basic 
cause for dispute is by no means removed, 
the situation is as unsettled as ever, and 
new protests, new obstructions, will 
continue to trouble British overlordship 





The Trials of Empire 
By Stewart Beach 


until Britain withdraws her troops or 
Egypt capitulates to the inevitable. 

It is interesting to note that Egyptian 
nationalism, which has always been the 
disturbing factor of Britain’s rule in the 
country, was also responsible for her 
first occupation with troops in 1882. 
At that time, the protests of AHMED 
Bey Arabi, an Egyptian colonel of 





Unrest and _ resentment 
against Great Britain have 
periodically manifested them- 
selves in Egypt since the close 
of the World War. Though 
the former British protector- 
ate became an independent 
kingdom on March 16, 1922, 
it was not without various 
strings attached to its sov- 
ereignty. Some of these the 
two Governments attempted 
to loosen in a treaty drafted 
last summer: But full-blown 
nationalism in the Egyptian 
Parliament rejected the treaty 
on March 4, and since that 
time Britain has been waiting 
for the storm which broke a 
few days past. An ultimatum, 
sleek warships racing to Alex- 
andria, these are some of the 
dramatic moves which have 
pushed the difficult British 
child into the front of the 

world stage again 











peasant origin, against the indignities 
forced upon the Egyptian regiments 
by their Turkish overlords, were re- 
sponsible for a gradually irritated situa- 
tion which more than once fired forth 
into open disorder. At the beginning of 
the ’eighties conditions were becoming 
more and more unsettled, and it was ap- 
parent to both French and British forces 
that intervention was a probable step. 
The French were hesitant, unwilling to 
use force. But when Arasi’s mutiny 
assumed an antiforeign aspect and his 
troops prepared for action, the British 
warships at Alexandria met it with the 
demand that all work upon the fortifica- 
tions of the city cease. The French squad- 
ron left the harbor, refusing to take part 
in the imminent bombardment, but the 
British remained and, at the expiration 
of their ultimatum, reduced the forts of 
the city and landed marines. Thus began 


the informal occupation of Egypt, a 
Turkish province, which lasted until 
the country became a British Protectorate 
on December 18, 1914. 

Egypt was ruled at the time by a 
khedive appointed from Constantinople, 
but the real governing force became the 
British Diplomatic Agent. Cabinets of 
Turco-Egyptian officials were “ghosted” 
by Britons whose informal directions 
were translated into law by their prin- 
cipals. British Tommies were garrisoned 
throughout the country; British arms 
pushed into the Sudan. The tragic 
Gorpon expedition and its equally tragic 
relief during which “fuzzy-wuzzy bruk 
the British square,” as well as the suc- 
cessful KircHENER march upon Khar- 
toum placed the country in a still more 
anomalous position as a Turkish province 
under British control. The only vestige 
of overlordship by the Porte was the 
£500,000 tax which gravitated each year 
to Constantinople. 


HEN war broke out, England strove 

for a few months to keep Egypt 
neutral. But the garrisons were strength- 
ened in apprehension of a possible Turkish 
attack from Syria, although Turkey also 
still maintained its neutrality. Finally, 
on November 2, 1914, a state of martial 
law was proclaimed by Britain, and two 
days later the Turks declared war. The 
following month Great Britain openly 
stated what had long been a fact and 


declared Egypt a British Protectorate. . 


During the war nationalism was fed 
by rigid censorship of press and public 
meeting. Fearing an outbreak of rebellion, 
British authorities crushed all expressions 
of discontent and in consequence left 
the spirit seething below the surface. 
One wonders now how much of this was 
justified by the facts. Egypt furnished 
troops to England, and her loyalty during 
the difficult years seems not to have been 
belied by responsible outbreaks. For 
Cairo looked to the war’s close as a time 
when Britain would “do right” by her 
newest stepchild. And in 1919 national- 
ism flared into a bonfire under the bellows 
of Saap ZacuHiout Pasha, like ARaBl 
the son of a peasant, and then just short 
of seventy. He demanded that an Egyp- 
tian deputation be sent to the Peace 
Conference with him at its head, and when 
Britain vetoed this request ballots were 
surreptitiously circulated throughout the 
country for signatures which would prove 
that he held a mandate from the people. 

At the war’s close, nationalistic 
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sentiment, securely organized in the 
Wafd party, enthusiastically accepted 
the Wilsonian doctrine of the “rights of 
smaller nations” as assurance that 
Egypt would be set up by the Peace 
Conference as an independent kingdom. 
It was a cruel disillusionment when the 
United States recognized the British 
Protectorate in 1919, and, added to this, 
the heavily restrictive measures which 
British authorities placed upon political 
expression forced the inevitable reaction 
of assassination, plotting, and riots. 


GYPT wanted independence and 

wanted the withdrawal of British 
troops. To the latter Britain would not 
assent, but in the first few years after the 
war, she realized that either Egypt 
must be made free or a definite part of the 
Empire. Lord ALLEnsy, then High Com- 
missioner, was recalled to London early 
in 1922 to report upon the situation. 
He returned the following month with 
a paper of importance in his pocket, and 
on February 28, 1922, the proclamation 
of independence was published: 


Whereas His Majesty’s Government, in 
accordance with their declared intentions, 
desire forthwith to recognise Egypt as an 
independent sovereign State; and 

Whereas the relations between His 
Majesty’s Government and Egypt are of 
vital interest to the British Empire; 

The following principles are hereby 
declared: 

1. The British Protectorate over Egypt 
is terminated, and Egypt is declared to be 
an independent sovereign State. 

2. So soon as the Government of His 
Highness shall pass an Act of Indemnity 
with application to all inhabitants of 
Egypt, martial law, as proclaimed on 
November 2, 1914, shall be withdrawn. 

3. The following matters are absolutely 
reserved to the discretion of His Majesty’s 
Government until such time as it may be 
possible by free discussion and friendly 
accommodation on both sides to conclude 
agreements in regard thereto between His 
Majesty’s Government and the Govern- 
ment of Egypt: 

(a) The security of the communications 
of the British Empire in Egypt. 

(b) The defence of Egypt against all 
foreign aggression or interference, direct 
or indirect. 

_ (c) The protection of foreign interests 
in Egypt and the protection of minorities. 

(d) The Sudan. 

Pending the conclusion of such agree- 
ments, the status quo in all these matters 
shall remain intact. 


_ Following publication of the Declara- 
tion, Sultan AHMED Fuap, who had suc- 
ceeded his nephew on October 9, 1917, 
was proclaimed King Fuap I on March 
16, 1922. The cup of independence 
seemed, for the moment, to be full. 

But not for long. It soon became appar- 
ent that the four specific reservations at 
the close of the Declaration kept the new 


kingdom as closely tied to Mother Eng- 
land’s apron strings as had the Protec- 
torate. She was free in name only. 
British troops still patrolled the country; 
the British High Commissioner was still 
the power behind the throne. National- 
istic protests broke out afresh. The reign 
of Egypt’s newest pharaoh became a 
succession of unrest, disorder, and protest, 
with the ejection of the British military 
occupation as the primary end in view. 
ZAGHLOUL Pasha, still the strong man of 
Egypt, gathered more strength and in the 
elections of January 27, 1924, after the 
enactment of the new constitution, his 
party swept the country, securing 177 
out of 210 seats in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties and ninety per cent of the vote. 
ZAGHLOUL immediately demanded the 
complete independence of Egypt and the 
Sudan and uncompromisingly rejected 
the Declaration of 1922. 

It was obvious, however, that if the 
Declaration were to be altered, it could 
be done only by negotiation with the 
British Government. Armed insurrection 
would be useless— the succession of 
assassinations served only to tighten the 
hold. Therefore, in September of 1923, 
ZAGHLOUL journeyed to London for the 
purpose of talking things over with 





London to Cairo 


“IT am instructed to request Your 
Excellency to give me categorical 
assurance in writing that the measure 
will not be proceeded with. Should this 
assurance not reach me before 7 P.M. 
on May 2, His Majesty’s Britannic 
Government will consider themselves 
free to take such action as the situation 

may seem to them to require” 





Downing Street. Ramsay MacDona.p 
was Prime Minister, and ZAGHLOUL may 
possibly have considered that Britain's 
first Labor Government would be more 
sympathetic to Egyptian aims than a 
Liberal or a Conservative Ministry. 
Somewhat to his surprise, no doubt, he 
found that to scratch a Laborite was to 
disclose an imperialist. Prime Minister 
MacDona_p proved no less uncompro- 
mising than his predecessors in insisting 
that the security of British communica- 
tions in Egypt be guaranteed by British 
arms, and ZAGHLOUL left. 


FFAIRS went on as usual. ZAGHLOUL 
resigned, and his place was taken 

by Zrwar Pasha, who was succeeded 
in time by Sarwar Pasha. And last sum- 
mer, shortly before ZaGHLouL Pasha died, 
Mohammed again went to the mountain. 
SarwaT Pasha appeared in London for 
the express purpose of reaching the agree- 
ment upon points at issue which had 
been shadowed by the Declaration of 


1922. Long weeks were spent in the draft- 
ing, and in the end, Sarwar secured a 
treaty which was surprising in its liber- 
ality. He went back to Cairo and early in 
March, 1928, the document was pre- 
sented to the Chamber. There was a 
heated session, and the pact was rejected, 
frankly because it did not promise the 
withdrawal of British troops. 

The rejected treaty probably repre- 
sents the furthest point to which Great 
Britain will go at present in the matter of 
withdrawing her troops from Egypt. By 
its terms, the garrisons would have re- 
mained for a minimum of ten years, 
during which time both countries would 
attempt a solution satisfactory to both. 
If no solution had been reached at the end 
of ten years, the whole matter would be 
referred to the League of Nations for 
adjudication. 

Following the Chamber’s action, Lord 
Luoyp delivered a sharp note from Sir 
AusTEN to the Premier, stating that rela- 
tions would continue in accordance with 
the Declaration of 1922. The note also 
warned the Government against father- 
ing any acts which would jeopardize 
Britain’s safeguarding of foreigners and 
foreign interests in the country, or 
threaten British communications. The 
appearance of the public-assemblies bill 
in the Senate was taken by Britain as a 
flagrant defiance of this warning. The 
ultimatum followed. 


O a certain extent, the British situa- 

tion in Egypt is not unlike that of 
the United States in Nicaragua so far 
as quartering troops there is concerned, 
excepting that in our own case occupation 
has been merely to cover a period of 
revolution and unrest, whereas Britain’s 
is complicated by the Suez Canal — 
keystone of the Empire. With the 
establishment of the Protectorate, the 
old capitulations, or extraterritorial rights 
of foreigners, were abolished, Great 
Britain guaranteeing that foreigners and 
foreign interests would be protected. 
After the war the capitulations were 
reéstablished for a time and then abolished 
with the setting up of the kingdom. 
When the safety of foreign lives and prop- 
erty is threatened in Nicaragua, unless 
another power is to send in its own troops 
our own Government must safeguard 
them. England faces a similar difficulty 
in Egypt without the capitulations. 

Yet this question of the British military 
is the pivotal point about which Egyptian 
unrest revolves. It forms, in the last 
analysis, one of those difficult problems 
which appear capable of solution only 
when international peace has advanced 
so far as to make war a misty improbabil- 
ity. In the present state of things, Britain 
will keep her troops in Egypt. Self- 
conscious Egyptian nationalism must 
hope in compromise to find the solution 
of its aspirations. 
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Real Estate 








FOR SALE 


Modern all-year 5 room bungalow, all improve- 
ments, 2 acres’ Delightfully situated on knoll fac- 
ing the Catskills, near Kinderhook Lake. $6,000. 
¥% cash, photo. 

325 acre stock (all stocked) and fruit farm with 
15-room Colonial house. Beautifully situated over- 
looking Kinderhook Lake. $26,000. % cash, photo. 

130 fertile acres with stream. Colonial house» 
beautified and improved by wealthy gentleman» 
14 rooms, bathrooms, fireplaces, oak floors, serv- 
ant’s quarters, all improvements. Complete set 
buildings. Refined neighborhood. 7 minutes to 
R. R. center. Heirs will take $28,000. cost. $8,000 
cas&. Inspection by appointment. Photo. 


F. E. DRUMM 


Niverville New York 














JAMESTOWN, Rhode Island 


Water-front cottage, garage, private wharf, 444 
acres land, for rent for summer season, $1,000. Charm- 
ing location, secluded yet very convenient to all 
summer colony activities. For details address 


CONANT TAYLOR 
19 Winthrop Ave. Marblehead, Mass. 





FURNISHED COTTAGES FOR RENT 


In Adirondacks on Lake Champlain 


rr 

In the pines, on privately owned estate, furnished house- 
keeping cottages, with open fireplaces, running spring 
water, sand beach, garage, tennis courts. Within driving 
distance of all principal points in Adirondacks. Daily de- 
livery of supplies and mail. References required. 


Rentals for season $175 to $550 
C. H. Easton Scarborough, N. Y. 





KITTERY POINT, MAINE 
CAMP FOR SALE 


Ledgemere — Furnished Camp 
Unusual location on high land, extensive view. 
Running water, electricity. Two acres pine land; more 
if desired. Address 
MRS. S. S. BLAKE 
Care New England Trust Company 
135 Devonshire St. Boston, Mass. 








G. Harry Abbott 
REALTOR 


7 Tel. Stamford 201 
Cornero 
South and Main Streets Stamford, Conn. 











The Editor Steps Down 


as err, so the old song hath it, is 
human; and to apologize hand- 
somely should be one of the im- 
portant secondary symptoms of hu- 


manity. From Canonsburg, Pennsylvania, 
comes a request which cannot be denied. 


Dear Sr: 

Pardon me for asking you to “step 
down” once more. However, in the 
opening editorial paragraph of your issue 
of April 14, you state: “Like Harding, 
he [the late Senator Willis] had risen 
to be governor of his state.” Pray, when 
was Warren Harding governor of the 
State of Ohio? True, we must confess, 
with humiliation, that once upon a time 
he was lieutenant governor of that com- 
monwealth, but when he aspired to be its 
governor, he was roundly defeated by 
Judson Harmon to the tune of more than 
100,000, and that in the year Ig10, long 
before our good women had the franchise, 
only to increase, in most instances, the 
plurality of the winning candidate. Mr. 
Harding was never very popular in his 
native State, save with the Ohio gang of 
which he was a part. 

Again, in this same editorial para- 
graph, you say that “in 1926, he (Senator 
Willis] was reélected over former Senator 
Atlee Pomerene, Democrat, by some 800,- 
ooo votes.” Where did you get those 
figures? My recollection, which is quite 
distinct, is that he was reélected by about 
60,000 votes. No such majority as 800,000 
was ever given to a candidate in Ohio. 
Wit.iam P, Arkin. 


Stepping down reluctantly but with 
alacrity we confess that we attributed 
to Mr. Harding an honor which was 
never his. Furthermore, by allowing an 
extra cipher to enter where it did not 
belong, we credited to the late Senator 
Frank B. Willis a greater triumph than 
he ever earned. Mr. Aikin’s facts are 
essentially correct. Warren G. Harding 
was never governor of Ohio. The ma- 
jority of Senator Willis over Atlee 
Pomerene in 1926 was not in the vicinity 
of 800,000, but approximately 80,000. 
To be exact, 88,138. Wiser, and with 
new caution, we climb back to our dais. 






































40-ACRE ISLAND 


Opposite Rockland, Maine. Well wooded. 

Heavy stone dock. Driven well of purest 

water. Sand beach. Exceptional opportunity 

for camp or private home. Reasonable terms. 
MRS. WILBUR LYON 


Longacre 0856 
500 Fifth Avenue New York City 





FRANCESTOWN, N. H. 


65 miles from Boston 
SQUARE BRICK HOUSE, 125 YEARS OLD, ON HILLTOP 
10 rooms, water, steam heat, good condition. 
Never before on market. Farm 150 acres. 
One of most beautiful places in Southern 
N. H. 12 miles from Peterborough. Price 
$15,000. 
M. G. STARRETT 
90 West Street New York City 





EFERRING to the author of “The 

Book Everybody Knows” in our 

Spring Book Number, a distressed official 
of the “Britannica” writes thus: 


Dear Sir: 

Our attention has been called to an 
article in your issue of March 31 written 
by Floyd McKnight. In a foreword you 
state that Mr. McKnight was formerly a 
member of the editorial staff of the “En- 
cyclopedia Britannica.” This is an error. 
Mr. McKnight was employed for about 
seven weeks as a proof reader. Naturally 
he was not in a position to know the actual 
work or plans of the editorial staff. Will 
you kindly make this correction at your 
earliest convenience? 

L. SEaBER. 
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Real Estate ern 
EAUTIFUL LAKE 
Westmore, Northern Vermont At 
Large 9-room house; fur- 1 
Summer Rental [2725,,°-toom house; fur. - 
iences. Ample grounds. Auto storage. Enclosed wood- renov 
land spring. Boating, bathing, fishing near at hand, far 
Extensive woodlands. Location on Boston-Montreal bat 
highway, 20 miles from Lake Memp . is. 
Central yet withdrawn. Splendid roads. 1,200 feet barn 
above sea. Ideal residence for family with children, am; 
Shallow bathing beach. Picturesque woodland with Re 
lovely brook, 22 rods east of house, for picnics and sight! 
all-day strolls. Pure air. Bracing climate. References iroes 
exchanged. gp 
T. H. ROOT H.A 
Westmore y Orleans 7 Vermont poms 
FOR RENTAL AT SEASHORE FOR 
Little Boar's Head, N. H. of bo 
Attractively furnished house for family of 3 to 7 with about far-fa 
2 servants. Acre of high land near beautiful shore. All S 1 
conveniences. Rental $1,000. Includes water supply, alt \ 
garage, bathhouse. Apply Coun 
WILLIAM P. FOWLER Penin: 
6@ State St. Boston, Mass. Tel. Hubbard 5885 — 
SUMMER HOME FOR SALE pe 
North Shore, Long Island OweL 
Ideal for family with children ons 
Rare location, 60 miles from New York, among co0D 
wooded hills overlooking water; 7 bedrooms, 3 baths, paar 
4 acres or more. Address owner: po 
H. CROSBY « 
117 Tuthill Street Port Jefferson, New York era 
ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS — 
Two Furnished Cottages RE 
running water, Minticic Egbtn, 4273 tar eamea. hae Do 
water. "} 5 e 
pt roa | rest. Central for touring. ai ap Toses ps 
Almon Ward Jay, Essex Co., N. Y. them all 
Hills. Nu 
inset ceaaer toon eines Eee ae KA 
=) summer ome, compile . - 
cally furnished. nt view. Fireplaces. Dutch Py 
oven, built-in cupboards. Summer-house, rock-inclosed ° 
ei H. G. DENNIS 
7 Parley Vale mis Jamaica Plain, Mass. 405 Gras 
_ ,.,.., AN OPPORTUNITY! TRI 
Discriminating people with moderate income can I] 
have year-round home amidst charming scenery, near 
ocean. Excellent cuisine. Rooms with running water The o 
or private bath. (12 to 20 
M. M. WOOD sion. Sad 
510 N. Halifax Ave. Daytona Beach, Fla. some, he 
We also | 
BEING TRANSFERRED TO NEW YORK? Only hig! 
Worried about the Children? 
Want advice on suburban location, best public —__—_ 
schools, purely residential district, 14 miles from 
the city? Consult THE 
HENRY W. FOSTER 
South Orange Maplewood, N. J. 
FOR SALE catheopa 
anthro: 
OR RENT ADIRONDACKS, N. Y. Briliant, 
Lake Shore property, hotels, camps, farms, commercial 
camp sites. Reasonable. CI 
Harry Baldwin Chestertown, N. Y. 4S East 
D t. VE. Fumished houses BL 
orse 9 @ for summer renting. Cc 
For information address B 
MRS. C. L. LEE —— 
Dorset Vermont Woop! 
Mental ar 
OVERLOOKING nd 
BEAUTIFUL HUDSON RIVER . 
only forty minutes to Grand Central. Golf clubs Write Sec: 
near by. Homes of all sizes. $17,000 and upward. 
. F. WHITE THE 
Fairlawn Ave. Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
Opposite Seal Harbor, Maine. 60 
Islesford For sale or to rent, from June 15 Provide 
to September 15, “ Tree Top,” fully furnished cottage. 
7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms and lavatory. Excellent water 
supply. Magnificent view of Mt. Desert range and ocean. ELE 
V. Y. B., 506 Beacon St., Boston. 150 B 
For ' 
ref UTE TEE MARROR MALE ay Soc 
ag aie, $6,000. aS bedrooms, 2 batlirooine, | ge 
laundry. Near two hotels. Sea view. ' on June 


MRS. GEORGE M. LA 


MB 
29 W. Nippon Street, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Real Estate 








FOR SALE 
At NORFOLK, CONN. 
Summer Residence, Fully Furnished 


teenth. ti farmhouse 
renovated, wi with m modern plumbing, el electric ie thts, 
guesaenet © but 





aan wan se Sesme with eevee! avaiable 

A ude 1 over 
thirds ange on Litchfield Road; two miles 
from as villoge grome 


"e CedarSt. New York 











H.A. Cushing» 
COUNTRY HOMES IN THE 


FOR SALE—fart OF MARYLAND 
of both large and small acreage, on the 
far-famed Eastern Shore of Maryland. 
Sale water front country seats in Talbot 
County a specialty. 

Peninsula Farm Agency Easton, Maryland 





























Miscellaneous 
REST FOR ELDERLY LADIES 


Do you long for peace, rest and sunshine? Beautiful 
roses and a garden of old-fashioned flowers? I have 
them all at my own home in the lovely Westchester 
Hills. Number of guests limited. 

Special diets carefully superintended. 

Rates $75.00 per week up. Particulars on re- 
quest. 

MRS. SARAH U. HARDING. 
405 Gramatan Ave. Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


TRIANGLE F RANCH 
BONDURANT, WYOMING 


The owner will accept five boys or young men 
(12 to 20 years) on his ranch under personal supervi- 
sion. Saddle horse and equipment supplied. Whole- 
some, healthful summer holiday. 234 months, $375. 
We also have accommodations for a few adult guests. 
Only highest type references. 

WALLACE E. HIATT 


THE MYTH OF ADAM AND EVE 


By Paul Lafargue 
The Genesis story studied in the light of modern 
anthropology. 
Brilliant, fascinating, suggestive. 
25 cents, postpaid 
CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY 
45 East Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


CHARLES H. BREED, Headmaster 
For catalog address 
BOX 14, BLAIRSTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


WOODBURY COURSE IN OBSERVATION 
Mental and Emotional Training through Line and Color 
Summer School. July. Boston, Mass. Ogunquit, Me. 
ew T. ing Schools opens October first. 
Cuarizs } H. Woopsury, N.A., ESTHER G. BARROWS 
Write Secretary, 231 Perkins St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


THE DAVIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


608 TURKS HEAD BUILDING 
Providence Rhode Island 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
150 Broadway, New York, N. Y., May 1, 1928. 
For the purposes of the Annual Meeting of 
Stockholders, to be —_ CY June 13, 1928, the 
Stock transfer books w: closed on ‘May 
14, 1928, at three o ‘tlowk P. M., and reopened 
on June 14, 1928, at ten o ‘end . M. 
WARREN H. JONES, Secretary 
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Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editors select 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 


_press them as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Ga.uiént AND THE Britisu. 1. This article is the 
continuation of a series on military events in the 
crucial year, 1914, written for THe INDEPENDENT by 
Major Thomas. Its immediate predecessors have 
been: “Galliéni and the Taxis of the Marne” (Sep- 
tember 17, 1927); “Behind the German Lines at the 
Marne” (October 1); “Von Kluck Boxes his 
Shadow” (November 26); “Haig” (February 18). 
A review of these will help you in an appreciation of 
this new chapter. 2. Read the article through; then 
study the map on page 447 to fix in mind the posi- 
tion of the German and Allied armies. On a map of 
France find the same region and notice its relation 
to cities, rivers, and railways. How far is it from 
Paris? How near to Paris were the Germans finally 
able to approach? 3. Major Thomas makes Gal- 
liéni out as a boaster who has twisted facts to make 
himself a hero. Review the evidence which the 
major presents, consider its sources, and see if you 
agree with this conclusion. 4. Tell in your own 
words the movements of the several armies previ- 
ous to the Battle of the Marne. What was the 
final sequel to these movements? 5. What hap- 
pened to Galliéni in the later years of the war? Can 
you account for his failure to obtain the genera! 
recognition of Pétain, Joffre, Foch, and others? 

Our SenatoriaL Oxicarcny. 1. Define, “oli- 
garchy.” 2. Explain the theory upon which the 
makers of the Constitution worked when they gave 
all States, both large and small, equal representa- 
tion in the Senate. 2. Does it seem to you that chang- 
ing conditions have made this theory valueless? 
Would you favor a modification of the Constitu- 
tion to give the larger States greater representation? 
Discuss, in the light of Mr. McKee’s article. 3. How, 
according to Mr, McKee, do the smaller States man- 
age to rule the Senate? Why isa Senator from Nevada 
or Idaho more likely to remain in office over a long 
period of years than a Senator from New York or 
Illinois? Why do Senators from the smaller States 
obtain the majority of committee chairmanships? 





When Mars Becomes an 


Outlaw 
(Continued from page 450) 


threatened. Of these disputes, the League 
settled three on its own authority — 
awarding the Aaland Islands to Finland, 
forcing the Jugoslav armies out of Al- 
bania, and forcing the Greek armies out 
of Bulgaria. Two disputes, that of the 
Irak border and that of the division of 
Upper Silesia, were decided platonically 
by the League, although the effective 
factor was the threat of military force. 
Two other disputes were dodged entirely 
—that resulting from Ahmet Zogu’s 
invasion of Albania with Jugoslav com- 
plicity, and that arising out of the Treaty 
of Tirana. In one case, that of the Corfu 
seizure, the League passed the respon- 
sibility to the Council of Ambassadors 
and tacitly agreed to the imposition of a 
penalty without ascertaining the facts 
of the case. In another instance, that of 
the Polish seizure of Vilna, the League’s 
award was publicly and_ successfully 
defied. In each of these instances the wish 














for these books 
dlewense LOURS 


May be arranged via The Milwaukee Road. 
No bother. Every detail cared for. See every- 
bee ag ‘Travel with congenial companions. 


Yellowstone 


Thru new, scenic Gallatin Gateway. A glori- 
ous adventure,—thrilling, unique. 


Pacific Northwest 


Rainier National Park, Puget Sound, the 
Seoenle Peniaale, the talent ites Empire. 


Alaska 


Ade tful cruise to “lost cities” of" weird 
ee he midnight sun, i etiane, Eekimos ; 


Use coupon below 


The MILWAUKEE 
eaisuar& ROAD 


Rockies to the Sea 


Geo, B. Haynes, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 841, Union Station, Chicago, II. 


Please send me information on tours. 
O Yellowstone (Pacific Northwest ( Alaska 


ee eee ee rer erereesererseceeeeseseseess 














of one or more of the three or four domi- 
nant power members of the Council 
was the decisive factor. 

On the other side, the practice of judi- 
cial settlement of international civil 
disputes by a supernational court is 
still in its infancy. The Hague Permanent 
Court of Arbitration has functioned suc- 
cessfully in several secondary disputes: 
the affair of Casa Blanca between France 
and Germany in 1909; the North At- 
lantic Fisheries controversy of 1910 be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States; and the dispute between Norway 
and the United States in 1924 involving 
the compensation to be paid by the latter 
for sequestration of the former’s ships 
during the war. The League’s Permanent 
Court of International Justice has as 
yet no major success to its credit. 

It is clear that the “all-in” acceptance 
of judicial settlement in international 
disputes is as yet far from the intentions 
of the principal powers which are now 
discussing the Kellogg and Briand draft 
treaties. Meanwhile, it is worth noting 
that such acceptance does not neces- 
sarily imply the surrender of national 
sovereignty. If Mr. Kellogg’s plan were 
accepted it would still be possible for us 
to reach a settlement of all disputes by pa- 
cific means without “surrendering Ameri- 
can sovereignty to an international body.” 





Sportsmen use this 
SEAPLANE LIFEBOAT 


SPRING Fishing ... SUMMER Swimming... FALL Shooting 


WEIGHS 15 LBS ... SUPPORTS 1,000 LBS ... ROLLS 
UP LIKE A BLANKET... CARRIED IN A BAG 


A BATH for Campers 


The FLATO BOAT ...aBOAT...aBED... ina BAG 


Check the ways you will 
Use your FLATO BOAT 





1—Duck HUNTING 
Where Ducks are and Beau are act 


2—FISHING 

Ses Conng Tooting, Py Faley 
3—CAMPING 

Dep Confortebie Aw Bed Upude 


4—ROWING 
Easily hawdled as 11 shims the water 
$—PLAYBOAT 
Two Air Chamber: mate # Safe 
epecsally for Chrldree 
6—TENDER 
Fer Verb, Meter Boats snorted oo 
Deck out of the way 


7=—TRAPPING 





9~—LIFEBOAT 
Fer Seaplann Aiplann, Belleces 
10—SWiIMMING RAFT 
Ideal for the Shore or Lake 








Used by the U. S. Navy 
as Lifeboats for Seaplanes 


| 
eareteetiamnses l 
Ideal Tender for Yachts ba | 
and Power Boats, etc. ee | 
Ze 
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TWO AIR CHAMBERS MAKE IT SAFE 


ABRICATED from zephyrskin, a new, light, strong, 

tough, balloon cloth unaffected by heat or 

with an estimated life of 8 years. Weighs 15 

Carries 1,000 Ibs. Built by experts. Origi- 

nally intended strictly for governmental use as a Lifeboat 

for Seaplanes. Now used by thousands of sportsmen in all 
parts of the world. 


AN M. D. RECOMMENDS IT 


“I used my Flato Boat during all the last fishing and 
hunting season, under very trying conditions, and am 
very much pleased with its performance. It has enabled 
me to visit a great many places back in the mountains 
that I could not have otherwise. I highly recommend it to 
the sportsmen who are in need of a boat of this kind.”” — 
Dr. H. I. B., North Creek, N. Y. 


10 MILES — NOT EVEN SCRATCHED 


“I am delighted with the little boat. A friend and I 
have drifted ten miles down the Boise River over rocky 
riffles and bars and in swift current, scraping the bottom 
of the boat and generally subjecting it to rather rough 
usage. It stood up nicely without a scratch. I purchased 
this boat to take into the mountain lakes on a pack horse 
for lake trout fishing. For this purpose it would seem 
ideal.’’ — E. S., Lawyer, Boise, Idaho. 


TWO AIR CHAMBERS MAKE IT SAFE 


There are two separate air chambers, with separate 
valves, making the boat safe, especially for children. 
Each chamber is easily and quickly inflated with the large 
volume, easy-action pump. Easily rowed with the take- 
down oars. Easily carried rolled in the substantial bag. 
All furnished at no extra cost. 


THE NEW ENGLAND AIRSHIP CO., 115 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Contractors to the U. S. Navy 


A Wonderful Playboat 


_ NEW ENGLAND AIRSHIP CoO. 
115 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Please send me detailed description of the Flato Boat and your 10 days’ 
Free Trial Offer. 
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